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DESPEDIDA 


Bz es un decir de cuatro palabras, pero suficiente si 
va henchido de sentimiento. De saludo y despedida 
son ahora estas palabras. Quince afios de trabajo en la 
revista, haciendo todos sus menesteres, lectura de manu- 
scritos, cotejo de datos, propuestas de cambios al autor, 
preparacion del texto para la imprenta, revision de prue- 
bas, ajuste de paginas, y no poco de amistoso batallar 
con los autores y con la imprenta, continuamente en fun- 
ciones de codirector, redactor y corrector de pruebas, 
todo ello ha sido para mi una labor amorosa, cuidando 
nuestra revista con todo el esmero, primor y galenteria 
que me ha sido posible. Ayuda, si, la he tenido en quien 
se juntan el compafiero de redaccién y el amigo fidelisimo. 
Mas hoy me alejo de mis dos antiguos amores, la His- 
panic Review y la Universidad de Pensilvania. Voy ha- 
ciéndome viejo, aunque gracias a Dios bien paso a paso, 
y deseo irme a tierras soleadas como las que me vieron 
nacer, de clima benigno, de cielo luminoso, de rosas todo 
el ano. Adids, pues, colaboradores, lectores y amigos. Y 
aunque alejados desde ahora en nuestra vieja comunicacién 
de la revista, todavia tendremos la voz, la pluma, la mira, 
en el objetivo que venimos persiguiendo juntos: el pro- 
greso de los estudios hispanicos en nuestra América. 


M. ROMERA-NAVARRO 
University of Texas 
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CERVANTES, EL PINCIANO, AND THE 
NOVELAS EJEMPLARES 


‘¢7"STA en potencia propincua de sacar la piedra filosofal.” The 
reader will remember the alchemist in the Coloqguio de los 
perros who was confident that another two months would see him 
producing silver and gold from the very stones. The incident has 
a peculiar suggestiveness in terms of Cervantes’ own literary career. 
No creative writer has ever been more critical-conscious of the liter- 
ary problems involved in creation, or has taken his reader more 
generously into his confidence throughout. From his first hesitant 
apprenticeship to the thankless craft of letters until his deathbed, 
“puesto el pie en el estribo para el otro mundo,” we follow his 
wrestlings, not with popular approval, not with material success, 
but with the elusive philosopher’s stone that will transmute crude 
experience into the silver and gold of literature. The Galatea has 
its shortcomings in plot and treatment? Let the reader but await 
the second part, that second part that the author was still prom- 
ising when he died. The Comedias y entremeses are not, after all, 
the best in the world? El engafio a los ojos will make amends. 
Looking back from the second part of the Quijote, the author recog- 
nizes that his artistry in the first was still uncertain: the critics did 
well to query the introduction of irrelevant tales. If popularity 
were his only concern, Cervantes might well have rested now on 
his oars and continued in the same vein. But the alchemist, un- 
satisfied, continued to experiment, refining ever further the base 
metal of experience. And at last, Eureka! he has found the philoso- 
pher’s stone. His own severest critic, in Persiles y Sigismunda he 
offers confidently “‘the best work ever written in the language.” 
The foundations of modern Cervantine criticism were laid with 
the demonstration by Castro that all the works of the canon, if 
highly divergent in artistic merit, present together an intellectual 
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core of serious and profoundly consistent intent: “‘La verdad de 
Don Quijote es solidaria de la de Galatea y de la de Persiles.”’ 
There is, we think, one reserve of substance to be entered here, but 
it is not the least important consequence of the winning of our 
present profound respect for Cervantes the thinker that the ground 
is prepared thereby for a more fruitful return to the consideration 
of Cervantes the artist. Castro registers a proper surprise that 
Menéndez Pelayo, who ranged with such easy mastery over the 
whole of Spanish literature, should have touched so very occasion- 
ally, and so very superficially, on its greatest glory. Yet the ex- 
planation Menéndez Pelayo had himself supplied. Lacking knowl- 
edge of what the artist is seeking to do, the critic must of necessity 
be at a loss. “Cervantes es grande por ser un gran novelista, o lo 
que es lo mismo, un gran poeta, un gran artifice de obras de imagi- 
nacién, y que no necesita mds que esto para que su gloria llene el 
mundo.” He is a genius, and one attraction of genius to the critic 
is that it may absolve from the attempt at rational explanation. 
“La iluminaci6n estética es tan rdpida, que la mayor parte de los 
artistas no sabrian decirnos por qué han seguido un camino con 
preferencia a otro.” But just what is a great novel, what consti- 
tutes greatness in the novel, and what if any is the connexion be- 
tween the novel and poetry, on these questions Menéndez Pelayo is 
silent. 

Cervantes’ intuition of the greatness of his achievement matters 
less perhaps than his clear perception of its novelty. ‘Yo soy el 
primero que he novelado en lengua espafiola’”’ would be but a minor 
claim if it meant only that he was the first to do in Spain what was 
already being done elsewhere. But Cervantes did not write the 
Novelas ejemplares, as he did not write the first novel in the modern 
sense, without being aware that he was breaking new ground, and 
his constant discussing of literary precept and practice in the course 
of his imaginative writings is not merely an invitation to the reader 
to consider the novelty of the experiment and to meditate with the 
author on its problems: it is a stressing above all of that basic prob- 
lem that no one had ever yet seriously confronted, the relation be- 
tween art and experience in prose fiction. 

The field of practice was unhelpful. At one extreme lay the 
romance of chivalry, capable once of expressing a remote idealism 
but long since divorced from such roots as it ever had in experience. 
If its escapist value remained, it was none the less an offence to the 
intelligence of any reader who attributed to literature a serious 
function and a bearing on life. At the other lay the picaresque 
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tale, experience at its crudest and unrelieved. Such writing might 
be conceded an informative, never a formative, value; it knew 
neither philosophic content nor artistry. It is an elementary mis- 
take, yet much of Cervantine criticism is vitiated by it, to equate 
our author’s strictures on the unreality of the chivalresque romance 
to a demand for “realism.”” The mistake is in truth a commonplace 
in the criticism of imaginative prose generally, and a salutary indi- 
cation of the heresies that flow from regarding the choice of medium 
—prose or verse—as a determinant of the kind of literature ex- 
pressed therein. For one critic who can appraise the real signifi- 
cance of the T'ragicomedia de Calixto y Melibea there are twenty 
who, insisting on calling it the Celestina, proclaim it a masterpiece of 
realism. Cervantes was not deceived: “Libro, en mi opinién, divino, 
si encubriera mds lo humano.” The excess of realism in the T'ragi- 
comedia was at once a blot on its artistry and an impediment to the 
apprehension of its meaning as a commentary on life. 

Bridging these two extremes, bringing into harmonious con- 
junction the twin facets of man’s nature in a manner to satisfy both 
the intellect and the aesthetic sense, there was nothing. Italy 
indeed knew other varieties of prose fiction, the amorous imbroglio, 
the tale of perilous adventure by land and sea. Both had more 
than a hand in permeating the Spanish comedia with that suspense 
of interest and suspension of probability which were to the mos- 
quetero the guarantee of his legitimate two hours’ enjoyment. They 
served a passing turn in Cervantes’ own apprenticeship to the craft 
of writing: they taught him nothing at all of how to write literature. 
Lope could have turned any of the five tales in the Italianate vein 
that figure among the Novelas ejemplares into a typical cloak and 
sword play in an afternoon, and, in adding to his own total, sub- 
tracted nothing that mattered from Cervantes. Whatever their 
qualities, not one has any bearing on the business or the meaning of 
life. There was still the pastoral novel, come too from Italy but 
thoroughly acclimatized now in Spain. It might seem to span the 
gap, for shepherds at least were real and contemporary as knights- 
errant and enchanters were not, and the accepted theme of their 
discourse was at once timeless and of a particular pertinence to 
Renaissance man in his quest to know himself. The kind, further, 
consorted well with poetry, and Cervantes had still some distance to 
travel before he was to accept the verdict that “de mi prosa se podfa 
esperar mucho, pero del verso nada.” The pastoral novel was at 
all events the nearest model that current writing had to offer 
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Cervantes for what he sought to achieve; and so, writing the Galatea 
and calling it an eclogue, he launched himself on the sea of letters. 

The impediment we have hinted at to full acceptance of Castro’s 
statement that the “truth’’—by which term we understand him to 
mean the philosophic implicetions—of the Quijote is at one with 
that of the Galatea and the Persiles does not lie in any lack of serious 
philosophic intent in the Galatea. The prologue to this makes 
specific reference to the “‘razones de filosoffa” therein interwoven, 
in anticipation of the charge that these are no shepherds but “muy 
discretos cortesanos.”’ The difficulty lies, first, in these very “‘ra- 
zones de filosofia.”” The Galatea is one long disquisition on the 
nature of true love, and shows our author conversant with Leén 
Hebreo’s Dialoghi di amore. This work was translated into Spanish, 
it may be recalled, in 1568, the year in which Cervantes, “en nombre 
de todo el estudio” of Lépez de Hoyos, was trying his ’prentice hand 
at poetry on the occasion of the death of Isabel de Valois, and again 
in 1582, when the Galatea, that was completed by the end of 1583, 
may well have been in process of gestation. The point is of some 
interest for its bearing on Cervantes’ alleged indebtedness to Italian 
writers on aesthetic and literary theory. “Si tratdredes de amores,”’ 
he will write later, in the prologue to the Quijote, ‘“‘con dos onzas 
que sepdis de la lengua toscana toparéis con Le6én Hebreo, que os 
hincha las medidas.” Cervantes doubtless had that two ounces of 
Tuscan, in spite of the macaronic Italian of the Licenciado vidriera; 
the tone of the prologue would still have demanded the presumption 
thereof had he not. But he did not need it on this occasion, nor 
probably on others. 

But this neo-Platonism is not the “truth” of the Quijote, the 
“double truth” that enables the novel to hold the mirror up to life 
in the round: it is an academic disquisition carried on in the strato- 
sphere. The characters of the Galatea form, not a society, but a 
debating society, concerned not with life but with one ingredient of 
the ideal life. It is consequently improper to allege, with Castro, 
“‘la perfecta armonfa que hay entre la oposicién Don Quijote-Sancho 
de un lado, y la de Galatea y la auto-critica cervantina de otro.” 
The two facets of truth represented by Don Quixote and Sancho 
appear, interact, and merge in the same work, and it is in virtue of 
that interaction that the Quijote is a great work and something new 
in letters. In the Galatea Cervantes had still not been vouchsafed 
his vision of the duality of existence. At the least he did not know 
how to represent it in literature: his prologue ends with a signifi- 
cant confession of technical failure. The Quijote, the Novelas ejem- 
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plares, the Persiles are all something new, new in technique, new in 
their bearing on life; the Galatea is old, in an already hackneyed 
tradition. Between it and the others a deep dividing line is fixed, 
and the explanation of Cervantes’ harping thereafter on the prom- 
ised second part, if it is to make critical sense, must take that 
dividing line, and Cervantes’ deep awareness of it, into account. 

The revelation that came to Cervantes at some date after he 
had written the Galatea concerned, in essence, the relation that litera- 
ture should bear to life, and, in form, the problem of shaping ex- 
perience into a work of art. That revelation enabled him to turn 
the romance of chivalry inside out and fashion of it the Quijote, to 
take the short story then current and fashion of it the novela ejem- 
plar, to resuscitate the Byzantine novel and fashion of it the Persiles. 
Criticism has boggled long over his intention, and his achievement, 
in the Persiles, and there are obvious qualifications to be made con- 
cerning the Novelas ejemplares. What matters here is Cervantes’ 
conviction that he had discovered how to breathe new life into out- 
worn forms, and that belief he also extended now to the pastoral 
novel. The second part of the Galatea he promises at the end of the 
first is not therefore the same as that promised in the Quijote and 
thereafter to the end of his life. In 1585 he could only have written 
another of the same; later he was confident he could write something 
very different. Cervantes tells us as much, in the scrutiny of Don 
Quixote’s library, if we would only take him at his word: “Tiene 
algo [La Galatea] de buena invencién: propone algo, y no concluye 
nada: es menester esperar la segunda parte que promete; quizé con la 
enmienda alcanzar4 del todo la misericordia que ahora se le niega; y 
entretanto que esto se ve, tenedle recluso en vuestra posada.” In 
other words: ‘The framework of the kind is—or can be made— 
serviceable enough, but the tale fails to achieve that relevance to 
life which should have been the author’s objective. The continua- 
tion may make amends in this, and we must await it before pro- 
nouncing final sentence. Meanwhile the first part in itself has no 
claim to be spared; keep it under lock and key.” 

The nature of the dividing line, and the date of the revelation, 
are to our mind clear. It is customary to assume that Cervantes, 
while a youth soldiering in Italy, drank deep of current Italian 
writings on literary theory. Toffanin would have him read the 
same books as Tasso, hear the same discussions, even frequent, 
perhaps, the same company. Castro, while holding it probable that 
he had read the Italian preceptists, recognizes that there is no need 
to assume this: el Pinciano follows them step by step. Menéndez 
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Pelayo gave el Pinciano credit for much greater originality and in- 
dependence of judgment than Castro would allow, and in fact rated 
him far above the Italians: alike in its understanding of Aristotle 
and Horace and in its philosophic approach to literature his work 
absolved, he held, from any need to turn to Italy. And the date 
of the Philosophta antigua poética is 1596. The assumption that this 
was in fact Cervantes’ immediate source-book—and striking ana- 
logies have been pointed out—not only solves the problem of the 
Galatea. It explains the constant preoccupation with aesthetics 
and literary theory that pervades the Quijote, and that argues a 
more recent and more vivid impact on his mind than may be ex- 
plained by the recollection of works read in Italy thirty years 
earlier. It does much likewise to explain the Persiles, modelled on 
that Historia etiépica of Heliodorus which el Pinciano repeatedly 
extols, bracketing it with the Odyssey and the Aeneid.* 

Does it explain also the great disparity in the Novelas ejem- 
plares? Seven of the tales in the collection, as every critic has noted, 
are divided by an aesthetic abyss from the other five. These latter— 
those omitted by Rodriguez Marin in his Cldsicos castellanos edition 
—have no claim to be either new or exemplary. Conceived in the 
Italianate tradition of amorous intrigue, incredible coincidence, and 
total innocence of philosophic intention, they constitute an artistic 
anachronism in the company of the other seven. It will be ob- 
served that, were the order of the [lustre fregona and the Dos don- 
cellas reversed, the sequence of the collection would show a regular 
alteration of new and exemplary with old and stereotyped; and it 
is easier to accept an incidental disturbance of the order of these two 
in the process of printing than an absence of design on the part of 
the author in so ordering the others. There exist, that is to say, at 
least prima facie grounds for supposing that, in order to put together 
a volume for publication, Cervantes had turned out from among his 
papers manuscripts of much earlier date. From a reference in the 
Quijote we can carry the Rinconete back from 1613 to 1604. The 
insertion of the Curioso impertinente and the Cautivo in the Quijote 
is proof that Cervantes was not averse from re-furbishing earlier 
compositions for publication when opportunity offered. Evidence 
that these two may well be much earlier, in fact pre-1596, is fur- 
nished by the Cura’s criticism of the former in terms precisely of 
el Pinciano. Four of these five Italianate tales provide no clue to 
the date of their composition. The internal chronology of the fifth, 


1 Vid. William C. Atkinson, “The Enigma of the Persiles,” in Bulletin of Span- 
ish Studies, October, 1947. 
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the Espafiola inglesa, is flagrantly self-contradictory. But if its 
composition may not convincingly be placed after 1604 merely on the 
grounds, as Icaza and Fitzmaurice-Kelly have it, that Cervantes 
would not have dared to speak well of Elizabeth and Essex while 
England and Spain were still at war—cf. Zapata in his Misceldnea 
of c. 1595: “Invencién de agora fué los barcos de fuego, que eché 
contra nosotros en el canal de Inglaterra el excelente hombre de 
mar, el inglés Drake’’—, there would appear to be faint possibility of 
carrying it back to the neighbourhood of 1596 unless one were bold 
to postulate that the Essex of the first paragraph may originally 
have read Drake and that Cervantes brought the detail up to date 
in revising his manuscript for publication, as we know he revised 
the Celoso extremefio. Enough that the tale, if post-1596, is essen- 
tially, in conception and in execution, a throw-back, and is properly 
to be excluded, along with the other four, from any consideration 
of what Cervantes may have owed to the Philosophia antigua 
poética.” 

It is from the remaining seven that we can best discover the 
specific nature of Cervantes’ literary problem. Experience had 
taught him much of life, and he wished to convey its lessons artis- 
tically in the form of prose fiction. None of the extant forms in the 
kind satisfied him in its relationship either to art or to experience. 
Had literary theory any light to throw on the matter? It was 
doubtless in an unhopeful frame of mind that he took up el Pinciano, 
for, while he could himself reach intuitively to Aristotle’s principle 
that each literary kind purveys its own peculiar pleasure—and must 
accordingly possess its own criteria—, Aristotle’s kinds did not in- 
clude the one in question. There would still remain principles of 
universal artistic validity, and possibly, in el Pinciano, some re- 
cognition that literature had not stood still since Aristotle’s day. 

He found, to begin with, the firm assertion that poetry was a 
generic term for all imaginative literature, and that it was not es- 
sential that such literature should be written in verse. Nor, he 
read, was there any fundamental difference between heroic narrative 
based on fact and that which was pure invention. The novel, that 
is to say, could be regarded as a variant of the epic. ‘De Heliodoro 
no hay duda que sea poeta, y de los mas finos épicos que hasta agora 
han escrito.” The reference may be taken as the genesis of the 
Persiles, just as the modified praise given to the Amadis, with its 

2 Since this article was written Mack Singleton has demonstrated the feasibility 
of assigning the tale to 1596: “The Date of La espajiola inglesa,” Hispania, 
August, 1947. 
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“mucho de bueno,” has an obvious relevance to that of the Quijote. 
So too Cervantes’ oft-reiterated pride in his inventiveness—‘‘Yo 
soy aquel que en la invencién excede’’—goes back to el Pinciano’s 
deprecation of the re-handling of traditional themes: ‘El poeta no 
debe estar ligado a las fabulas vulgares, sino fingir y inventar otras 
de nuevo, que en eso estdé el mayor primor.” 

But these are still externals. The marrow of el Pinciano’s 
teaching for Cervantes lay in the theory of imitation and in his 
discussion of the end of poetry. In that theory he found the mean 
he desired between the Amadis and the Lazarillo. The artist must 
imitate nature, not copy her. Nature is not art, and a transcription 
of reality, a slice of life, will not of itself be a work of art. Neither 
will a flight from reality. The beginning of art is verisimilitude: 
better the impossible probable than the improbable possible (it was 
on this ground that the Cura condemned the Curioso impertinente). 
And the end of art? Some say pleasure, some say edification. 
Each may in fact be made to subserve the other: “Si el poeta imita 
con deleyte para ensefiar la doctrina, ésta ser4 verdadera fin; mas 
si imita con doctrina para deleytar, el deleyte se quedard con el 
nombre de fin.” El Pinciano would himself opt for both: ““Ten- 
gamos cierto y por sin duda alguna, que aquella fabula serd mds 
artificiosa que mds deleytare y mds ensefiare con mds simplicidad.” 
But the means to either, or any, end is form, and since achievement 
depends on form, it follows that the means in literature matters 
more than the end. It is a greater offence to el Pinciano that a 
work of art should err in its form than in its content. Form in 
poetry begins with imitation, verisimilitude; but there is more to 
it than that. There is a symmetry and harmony of its parts, a 
beginning, a middle and an end, a tying and a loosening of the 
knot, and these elements of form may justify on occasion a de- 
parture even from verisimilitude, its essence. “Con tal que la 
accién sea deleytosa, la tal fabula no ha de ser condenada, ni su 
autor tenido en menos, porque a veces no est4 la imperfeccién en el 
artifice, sino en el arte.’ In el Pinciano, finally, Cervantes found 
formulated the cardinal theory of the complexity of truth and of the 
greater excellence of poetic over historic truth. “El poeta no es 
obligado a la verdad mds de cuanto le parece que conviene para la 
verosimilitud.”’ 

Such then was the baggage of precept with which, some time 
after 1596, Cervantes addressed himself, after his false start with the 
Galatea, to the writing of prose fiction. And the first concrete 
question he must have posed to himself concerned doubtless the 
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value for literary purposes of his own past experience. That ex- 
perience was historic truth, reality, indubitably interesting, but 
formless. Art, he now knew, was not reality but the imitation 
thereof: as free as fancy dictated so long as it kept within the bounds 
of verisimilitude, and muc.a concerned with form. The only value 
of experience in this connexion was as a check on fancy, a guarantee 
that probability would not be outraged. Recollection might sup- 
plement the creative imagination, as in the supplying of background 
detail, but no character, no scene drawn from life was artistically 
superior or even estimable merely because of its rooting in fact. 
There is “experience” in this sense in the Amante liberal, with the 
captivity in Africa and the final “contento, que es uno de los mayores 
que en esta vida se pueden tener, llegar después de luengo cautiverio 
salvo y sano a su patria,” as there is intense realism in the de- 
scription of the storm, but the tale, wholly un-exemplary, is also 
artistically absurd, and the long account of the storm only annoys 
by its irrelevance. There is “experience” similarly in the Cautivo, 
but Fernando’s comment on the dolorous tale shows the company 
wholly untouched by its woes and rigours. The seven truly ex- 
emplary tales have sloughed this naive approach. Cervantes was 
never a gipsy, nor one of a thieves’ fraternity, nor a student—sane or 
cracked—at Salamanca, nor a quasi-septuagenarian unhinged by 
jealousy, nor an errant son taken to the roads, nor an abandoned 
victim of a designing female, nor a hospital watch-dog. All these 
are the legitimate offspring of his imagination, as much as if he had 
never known Italy, or Lepanto, or Algiers, or been a grain-collector 
for the Armada. True, he might not then have etched in with the 
same detail the cities of Italy in the Licenciado vidriera; but would 
that tale be the worse artistically without those particulars, or the 
better if he had been able to embroider correspondingly his mention 
of Antwerp, Ghent and Brussels? 

But if el Pinciano had scant use for experience as the stuff of 
creative literature, there was another sense in which it could be 
fundamental. A poem, we have seen, might be content simply to 
give pleasure, and be justified thereby; and it is notable that Cer- 
vantes, resuscitating for insertion in the Quijote the two early tales 
aforementioned, defends them both on this ground. “En lo que 
toca al modo de contarle,” says the Cura of the Curioso imperti- 
nente, “no me descontenta.” “Por cierto, sefior Capitdn,” says 
Fernando of the Cautivo, “el modo con que habéis contado este 
extrafio suceso ha sido tal, que iguala a la novedad y extrafieza del 
mismo caso... y es de tal manera el gusto que hemos recibido 
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en escuchalle, que aunque nos hallara el dia de mafiana entretenidos 
en el mesmo cuento, holg4ramos que de nuevo se comenzara.”” The 
Curioso impertinente was “‘inverosimil”’; the Cautivo, realism itself, 
made no impact on its hearers because it was unrelated to their ex- 
perience. Yet both were made tolerable by the telling. It is 
possible that we have here the explanation of that obscure tercet 
in the Viage del Parnaso: 


Yo he abierto en mis Novelas un camino, 
Por do la lengua castellana puede 
Mostrar con propiedad un desatino. 


“Las ficciones,” el Pinciano had written, “que no tienen imitacién 
y verosimilitud no son fabulas, sino disparates.’’ Cervantes was 
well aware that five of his tales had nothing of the exemplary about 
them, he may well have received the criticism on this score that the 
prologue to the collection clearly anticipates, and he resorts in the 
Viage to this purely literary defence. Cipién in the Coloquio de 
los perros expresses the matter more precisely: ‘“‘Los cuentos unos 
encierran y tienen la gracia en ellos mismos, otros en el modo de 
contarlos.’”’ But Cervantes had long since come down decisively in 
favour of the poem whose subject-matter had an intrinsic interest 
for the reader. And the key to that interest lay in investing litera- 
ture with a bearing on life, not the material facts of life, which differ 
from individual to individual, but the meaning of life, its problems 
and pitfalls, and our capacity to cope with them. It was in this 
sense that Cervantes was the better equipped as a writer for his 
wealth of experience, which he could now see, thanks to el Pinciano, 
as a matter not of what he had seen and done but of what he had 
learnt. We may note the difference between experience as reflected 
in the Cautivo and in the Coloquio de los perros. Both are cast 
autobiographically; one deals solely with the facts, the other solely 
with the lessons, of life. 

Cervantes now accepts, even demands, that literature shall have 
a doctrinal content and purpose; but his “doctrine” is to be inter- 
preted in relation to el Pinciano and Aristotle, not—as some would 
have it—to the Counter-Reformation. He has no interest in dog- 
matic truth, but only in stimulating the reader to a concern for 
truth, in making him reflect on the nature of life and of man. For 
himself he believes in an inner harmony, of the individual within 
himself, and in a larger harmony, of men with one another and with 
Nature, and this is often, but not invariably, his theme. Before 
that ultimate goal can be reached mankind must realise what are 
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the barriers that separate us from it: the beginning of knowledge is 
self-knowledge. Herein lies the exemplariness of the Novelas ejem- 
plares. Only one, the Celoso extremefio, carries a moral in terms of 
the larger harmony. The others are studies of life, mirrors wherein 
man may study himself in the play of human relations, enriched 
with reflexions born of the author’s own experience. “Hay dos 
deleytes en la Poética: el uno es el de la imitacién y el otro el que 
puede nacer de la doctrina que se inculca.” The two, it is true, were 
not on an equal footing: the poem could dispense with doctrinal 
purpose, it could not dispense with imitation and still be a work of 
art. Cervantes’ achievement in the Quijote lies in its felicitous 
fusion of the two, so that a fable endlessly absorbing in itself, re- 
moved from realism but faultless in its verisimilitude, is suffused at 
the same time with the light of high philosophic truth. In spite of 
the novelty of the achievement, however, it is fair to remember that 
el Pinciano’s affiliation of the novel to the epic had made our author 
free of a substantial body of precept and example, and that his 
masterpiece is in fact conceived on the epic, heroic plane. 

But el Pinciano had nothing to say of the short story, and Cer- 
vantes’ claim to be a pioneer in this field rests on his attempt to work 
out for himself an aesthetic for the kind. How is doctrinal purpose 
to be interwoven with the fable on this new, smaller, non-heroic scale? 
We may begin by noting that Cervantes rejects all three categories 
of the fable according to el Pinciano: “unas que todas son ficcién 
pura; otras que sobre una mentira y una ficcién fundan una verdad; 
otras que sobre una verdad fabrican mil ficciones.”” The second of 
these, the apologue, the only one of the three strictly applicable to 
the new dimensions, is severely censured by el Pinciano himself for 
its subordination of artistry to moral ends; and the moral attached 
by Cervantes to the Espajiola inglesa shows how ill at ease Cervantes 
would have found himself with the form. Here at least was nega- 
tive guidance. The values, moreover, that Cervantes wished to 
inculcate were not those of the moralist’s copy-book. Life had 
taught him to esteem, not the virtues, but one compendious and even 
unorthodox virtue, inasmuch as it hinted most disturbingly at the 
relativity of all the others. Its name was discretion, and it is the 
leitmotif of all his serious writing. Discretion was the science, or 
the art, or simply the doctrine, of the relativity of all criteria of 
human conduct, and is not to be learnt from the copy-book: it is to 
be learnt by living. And the novelist can only help others to learn 
it by depicting his characters as they severally learn to live. 
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Now it is a truism that the active life is more fruitful of ex- 
perience, and so of the lessons of experience, than the passive. Cer- 
vantes had learnt his lessons the hard way, in Italy, in Algiers, in 
Andalusia, and no sentiment rings more sincerely in his pages than 
that “las luengas peregrinaciones hacen a los hombres discretos.”’ 
Even in his non-exemplary tales—those we have held as probably 
ante-dating his reading of cl Pinciano—journeying is repeatedly of 
the essence of the framework: so the Cautivo, the Amante liberal, the 
Espafiola inglesa, the Dos doncellas. The Quijote is one long pere- 
grination over the roads of Spain. And the first of his exemplary 
tales proper, the Gitanilla, is again framed against the vicissitudes 
that befall the wanderer. There is however a difficulty inherent in 
the scale of the short story; and Cervantes felt the need of some 
method of infusing into it more of experience than the incidents 
themselves could normally bear, if the end was not to be defeated 
by the very brevity of the form. His solution lies in investing a 
given character or characters with a wealth of past or vicarious 
experience. And so Preciosa is presented to us—very apologeti- 
cally, for she is only fifteen and Cervantes is much preoccupied with 
his verisimilitude—as a monument of discretion, who reads her 
Andrés, and the reader, many a lesson on the conduct of life. “No 
me pesa de verte celoso; indiscreto si mucho.” ‘Twice we see other 
characters go to extremes in their, or the author’s, concern to show 
discretion: Andrés as he tries to fathom Clemente’s intentions in the 
gipsy encampment, and the corregidor as he sounds Andrés in gaol. 
There is no moral as such in the tale: the profit is to be garnered 
along the way. What meanwhile of its artistry, the form of the 
fable? A journey in life is over at journey’s end. A journey in 
literature must end in a dénouement. And it is in his dénouements 
that we note Cervantes’ first failure to master the problems of this 
new art-form. In the Gitanilla, it is true, the reader is prepared 
from the beginning: “En verdad que merecfa ser hija de un gran 
sefior.”’ But the ending is still that of any novelette. El Pinciano 
we have seen tolerant of inverisimilitude in the dénouement “con 
tal que la accién sea deleytosa’’, and the first practitioner of the 
art may claim indulgence if sheltered behind his mentor’s sugges- 
tion that a given kind might have its own intrinsic imperfections. 

The benefit of travel, of seeing new things, rests in the main on 
the challenge these convey to our conventional assumptions. That 
challenge, almost always implicit in Cervantes, is made explicit in 
the Gitanilla through the initiation of Andrés into the gipsy com- 
munity and the consequent exposition of a way of life and a social 
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structure new to the reader, “‘aquella orden tan puesta en raz6én y 
en polfticos fundamentos” that knew nothing, and cared less, of 
“iglesia o mar o casa real.” So too in the Rinconete y Cortadillo we 
witness the initiation of the two newcomers into the fellowship of 
thieves. But there the resemblance ends: doctrinally, in that there 
is no suggestion of commendation for the latter but only the pulling 
aside of a curtain, enlarging our knowledge of life and inviting reflex- 
ion on the ease with which piety and rascality may make their bed to- 
gether; artistically, in that this is not in fact a story, rounded off— 
however arbitrarily—in deference to a concern for form, a fable 
with its knot and its unknotting, but a sketch, static and pictorial 
as the other was episodic and narrative. Of Preciosa’s personal 
appearance we are told exactly nothing save that she was of sur- 
passing beauty; in Monipodio we have one of Cervantes’ most 
finished portraits, its successive touches paralleled by the careful 
building-up of the background for his dramatic entry. And Cer- 
vantes duly recognizes that, not being a story in the ordinary sense, 
it cannot have a dénouement. Still experimenting to find out how 
much of life the short story could hold, he had allowed himself to 
dwell too fondly on his canvas until he over-ran his dimensions. 
In an ampler narrative kind such indulgences are not necessarily 
destructive of the fable: hence Cervantes’ ending, in which he 
promises to return to the theme and complete the fable with a full 
“vida y milagros.”’ But it could not then be a short story; as a 
novel, for which kind Cervantes now had the prescription as a prose- 
epic, it was cast in the wrong mould, not the heroic but the anti-heroic, 
perilously near to the sterile formula of the picaresque; and Cer- 
vantes never did return to it. The experiment had not come off. 

Alike in the Gitantlla and the Rinconete there was much pungent 
social criticism for such as could read beneath the surface. Cer- 
vantes’ bent in this direction was pronounced. But in an age which 
did not stand up well to social criticism, and under a regime which 
actively discouraged the appreciation, however objective, of other 
ways of life, he must often have reflected, with his friend Bartolomé 
Leonardo de Argensola, that “sin remedio se despefia el que con 
libertad dice verdades.”’ A large part of discretion, therefore, for 
one who would instil this virtue in his writings, consisted in the 
ability to do it discreetly. Discretion, as Cervantes understood it, 
is not merely a more charitable but a more exact term for what 
some would call hypocrisy. Every artist must take account of 
the difficulties and the limitations of his medium, and to the writer, 
concerned with communication, his public and the atmosphere of 
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his age are integral parts of that medium. Verisimilitude itself de- 
pends on the wedding of the fable to the reader’s understanding. 
One conventional figure there was, in another kind, who enjoyed a 
traditional licence to speak his mind openly, and Cervantes envied 
him hisfreedom. ‘La mds discreta figura de la comedia es el bobo,”’ 
says Don Quixote. But the comedia was not Cervantes’ kind, and 
the bobo could not be carried over as such to the short story. He 
was, it was true, but the literary descendant of the court jester, and 
for a moment we surprise Cervantes in the Gitanilla wondering 
whether any possibility to his purpose was to be found here. He 
decides against: the jester of old has become the truhdn, and dis- 
cretion is no longer his hallmark. “Si me quisiesen para discreta, 
aun llevarme hian,” says Preciosa; “pero en algunos palacios mas 
medran los truhanes que los discretos,’’ and she declined a presenta- 
tion to Their Majesties. 

There remained another privileged individual, the mentally un- 
hinged. There were, Cervantes knew, many kinds and degrees of 
mental derangement, and much sound sense in the gibe about the 
madhouse: ‘‘Ni son todos los que estan, ni estan todos los que son,” 
and he early seized on the literary potentialities implicit therein. 
The whole fable of the Quijote hinges on the derangement in one 
particular of Don Quixote and the entire compatibility with this of 
his extreme sanity and discretion in every other; and now, in the 
Licenciado vidriera, he set himself to the query whether the same 
device could be made to serve in the short story. Again, as in the 
Rinconete, he begins by launching his protagonist on the open road, 
across Spain, Italy and Flanders. Eight years in Salamanca had 
given Rodaja profound knowledge of law and humane letters; he 
was endowed with a good memory and a good understanding. He 
still lacked knowledge of life, discretion, and “luengas peregri- 
naciones”’ was the formula. Again we are given, incidentally, an 
exposition of other specific ways of life, those this time of the soldier 
and the sailor. What is of more note is the fact that here, more 
than in any other of these exemplary tales, it is clear that Cervantes 
was tempted for a moment to question Aristotle on the superiority 
in art of the probable over the real and to draw on the memory of 
his own years in Italy. The experience was decisive. The journey- 
ings of Andrés and Preciosa, of Rinconete and Cortadillo, are full of 
significance. Those of Rodaja in Italy give us a wine-list and a page 
from the guide-book, and are correspondingly innocent of any real 
bearing on life. The Quijote, it may be recalled in this connexion, 
only begins to take on significance, alike artistic and philosophical, 
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when Don Quixote returns from his first sally and provides himself 
with a squire. Until then he had had no one to talk to. The play 
of mind on mind is a great sharpener of experience, and the impor- 
tance Cervantes gives to good talk in the Quijote must be accounted 
one of his major contributions to the modern novel. Rodaja too 
was a solitary on his grand tour, and whatever vital impression this 
left on his mind, it leaves none on the reader. It was a mistake 
Cervantes was not to repeat. He will never draw on reality again 
in the same way, and he will never again send a protagonist out on 
life unaccompanied. Back in Salamanca, and the victim of the 
potion, Rodaja now has Everyman as his interlocutor and is suffered 
to speak his mind freely on this and that and what-not. The re- 
sult is esteemed as an edifying commentary on the Spain of its day, 
though few pause to note that many of the Licenciado’s repartees 
do not rise above mediocre puns and very few plumb beneath the 
surface of homely wisdom. Cervantes was no satirist. Later, in 
the Viage del Parnaso, he will disown the sect: 


Nunca volé la pluma humilde mfa 
Por la regién satfirica, bajeza 
Que a infames precios y desgracias gufa. 


But conceding that the work is solid with comment on life, con- 
ceding even a certain penetration to one or two of these comments, 
e.g. on the husband deserted by his wife, or on the genus escribano, 
its artistic value as a short story is nil. Play of minds there is none; 
plot there is none, and so dénouement there can be none. When 
Cervantes can think of no more butts for Rodaja’s wit he gives him 
back his sanity, and the tale ends. The experiment had pointed 
nonetheless a further lesson. Henceforth Cervantes knew in prac- 
tice, what el Pinciano had taught him in theory, not merely that the 
real was no substitute for the probable in art, but that form in art is 
more important than content, the fable than its teaching. Here was 
a second sense in which discretion was called for in the speaking of 
truth. 

In the following tale, the Celoso extremetio, Cervantes accordingly 
gives thought to the fable, and, being more concerned here than in 
any of the others to underline a particular aspect of the discretion 
and the harmony that life and Nature demand, he is more concerned 
equally that the doctrine shall derive of itself from the narrative 
and not clog its artistry. Is it by accident, or by an instinctive re- 
version from the faulty technique of the Licenciado vidriera, that 
Carrizales is introduced to us as a man on whom “muchas pere- 
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grinaciones” had conferred no discretion whatever but only a ruined 
patrimony and a bitter memory of “el mal gobierno que en todo el 
discurso de su vida habfa tenido’’? And when, old, sobered, and 
again wealthy, he plans to settle down and be discreet, he still does 
not possess the knowledge of life to avoid running his head straight 
into a wall. The previous tales had sought to inform on life posi- 
tively, by depicting those who knew it. Here Cervantes reverses 
the procedure, informing negatively by depicting the tragedy of one 
who knew it not. If the epic could be in prose, why not tragedy? 
And, going back to el Pinciano, Cervantes gives us the slow move- 
ment of stark, inevitable nemesis. The Celoso extremefio is by far 
the best short story Cervantes ever wrote, and just because he has 
concentrated on the fable first it is the only one which achieves a 
satisfying ending. 

The Celoso extremefio is also, as it happens, the locus classicus 
for the theorists of Cervantine hypocrisy, and since Cervantes’ 
aesthetic problem in the short story is so entwined about the balance 
of deleite and doctrina, the question calls for brief comment. The 
1613 version, as is well known, tones down the brief account given 
in the Porras Ms. of ¢. 1606 of what happened at a vital moment 
between Leonora—there called Isabela—and Loaysa. Castro sug- 
gests that the Archbishop of Seville, for whom the Porras Ms. was 
prepared, may have taken offence at the earlier text, and contends 
in any case that comparison with the entremés of the Viejo celoso 
allows of no other conclusion than that Cervantes was a “wily 
hypocrite,” in which respect ‘“posee los rasgos tipicos del pensador 
eminente de la Contrarreforma.” “Hay que escribir novelas ejem- 
plares.’”’ To which it may be objected firstly that to represent an 
Archbishop who could swallow the Tia fingida, also contained in the 
Porras Ms., as straining at the gnat of one sentence in the Celoso 
extremetio—“No estaba ya tan llorosa Isabela en los brazos de 
Loaisa, a lo que creerse puede’”—is to argue a very improbable 
Archbishop, secondly that the Viejo celoso was published not before 
but two years after the Novelas ejemplares, when Cervantes was 
still less of an age “‘para burlarse con la otra vida,” and thirdly that 
Castro knows better than anyone else that his implied interpreta- 
tion here of the term “ejemplar’’ is wholly untenable. The explana- 
tion of the apparent discrepancy he had himself supplied earlier in 
noting that in the Viejo celoso the theme is treated ‘‘c6micamente, 
como es propio del entremés.”’ The difference is not one of doctrine, 
or of sincerity, but of artistry. What is proper in comedy may be 
improper in tragedy, and the greatest artistic impropriety in tragedy 
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is to detract irrelevantly from the inevitability of impending doom. 
Carrizales paid the final penalty not for Leonora’s indiscretion but 
for his own, and it was artistic gain to limit hers to the minimum 
necessary to set the tragic train in motion. ‘A ti no te culpo, j oh 
nifia mal aconsejada!’’ he says on his deathbed, and the story ends 
with a re-assertion by the author of Leonora’s innocence. “Ya 
sabemos,” writes Castro, “que Cervantes no ha presentado nunca 
un adulterio que en el fondo no apruebe o disculpe.” How then 
does Cervantes write of Carrizales’ discovery of the offence to his 
honour, knowing, as Carrizales did not, how much of this was de- 
ceptive appearance: “Tomara la venganza que aquella grande 
maldad requerfa, si se hallara con armas para poder tomarla. . . . 
Con esta determinacién necesaria y honrosa volvié a su estancia’’? 
We read no condonation here. 

With the Jlustre fregona we are back in the atmosphere of the 
Gitanilla: adventures on the road, a romantic attachment to a 
lowly maiden of such rare loveliness as to infer “‘encerrada alguna 
mina de gran valor,’”’ a dénouement depending on a series of coinci- 
dences that el Pinciano, for all his tolerance on this point, might 
well have hesitated to hold justified. Again the fable is inadequate 
to the doctrinal purpose—the lifting of another curtain from an- 
other stratum of life—, and the aesthetic pleasure comes not from 
the fable but from such incidental episodes as the “Daca la cola, 
asturiano.”’ Costanza too is cast for a model of discretion, out- 
standing in a city “‘que tiene fama de tener las mds discretas mujeres 
de Espafia.”” Her beauty was the bait to the reader, her discretion 
the earnest of the edification awaiting him. But whereas in the 
Gitanilla the action all revolved around Preciosa, there has inter- 
vened now the Rinconete, and Cervantes, in spite of his conscious 
failure on that occasion, is still attracted down the same fatal by- 
ways, enamoured of the infinite variety of life’s kaleidoscope, until 
the structure of the fable is compromised beyond repair and the 
characters are finally dispatched in a manner reminiscent of the 
comedia at its most irresponsible. Not one but three weddings are 
arranged off-hand, two involving brides of whom not merely the 
reader but their respective bridegrooms have never heard before. 
And even this is nothing to the inverisimilitude of the revelation 
concerning Costanza’s parentage. The conclusion must have been 
as plain to Cervantes as it is to us: the technique of the short story 
was something totally different from that of the novel, and called in 
particular for a self-discipline, an economy of resources, and a con- 
cern for the form of the fable that did not come easily to him. 
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The form of the Casamiento engafioso would suggest that Cer- 
vantes was here seeking deliberately to impose on himself the needful 
discipline. To set characters on the road, to embark on the de- 
scription of a way of life, is to invite the temptations of the bypaths, 
or indulgence in the purely pictorial, and farewell to artistic fable. 
Here the narrative is literally a narrative, the action is in the past 
tense, and the protagonist is the narrator. His listener is the auto- 
matic check, ready to pull him up if he threatens to leave the lines; 
and the device appears to work, for not until Campuzano reaches 
the end of his tale does Peralta interrupt. And as there are no 
discrepancies, so there are no longueurs. The Licenciado vidriera 
had shown Cervantes the fallacy, as a technique for the short story, 
of his cherished conviction about “luengas peregrinaciones,’’ but he 
was still then loath to lay it down Even the Celoso extremefio must 
still peregrinate over Europe and the Indies before the fable can 
begin. Carriazo and Avendajfio must still foot it from Burgos to 
Toledo, over many pages, before the Jlustre fregona can get under 
way, just as Rinconete and Cortadillo had had to journey from 
Alcudia to Seville. But at last Cervantes has shaken off the mis- 
conception. The Casamiento engafioso begins and ends in Valla- 
dolid, and the interest lies not in action, not in movement, not even 
in psychology. The possibility that in this last lay the true field 
of the short story seems never to have occurred to Cervantes, to 
whom it may well have appeared that only the larger canvas after 
which we have seen him instinctively hanker could do justice to his 
illuminating conception of character in solution, as a process of 
constant becoming, the fruit of interaction. The Casamiento en- 
gafoso is a simple fable, artistically satisfying, of the biter bit. And 
its exemplary value? No moral derives from the telling. Instead 
—and it is a felicitous discovery—the device of narrator and listener 
allows the tale to end with a brief colloquy between the two as to 
whether the experience has in fact any doctrinal significance. The 
would-be deceiver has been taken in. His wife has abandoned him, 
taking with her all his valuables. Poetic justice? Granted; but 
the trinkets and the jewels were none of them genuine. She too had 
been taken in. ‘Desa manera, dijo el licenciado, pata es la traviesa. 
Y tan pata, respondié el alférez, que podemos volver a barajar.”’ 
The Leonora of the Celoso extremefio, presented merely as a foil to 
her husband’s tragic error, was the first woman in the Novelas 
ejemplares not to be presented as a peerless beauty. Cervantes for 
once had dropped the romantic convention in these matters, to 
write a tragedy. Dofia Estefanfa is the second: ‘‘No era hermosa 
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en estremo, pero éralo de suerte, que podia enamorar comunicada.”’ 
Here the convention has gone in favour of comedy. Cervantes is 
writing for grown-ups who can take the vicissitudes of life with a 
shrug of the shoulders; if they cannot, his tale may help them to, 
and that is exemplariness enough. For a second and last time 
Cervantes has written a short story which is a short story. Has he 
learnt his technique, or did he stumble upon it all unknowing? And, 
if fully conscious of his discovery, did the technique once mastered 
really interest him? 

These are the questions posed by the Coloquio de los perros. 
That Cervantes’ aim was not merely to solve the aesthetic problem 
involved in forging a new kind is now evident; he was concerned 
also to know whether the new kind was amenable to his demands. 
We have seen doctrinal preoccupation lead to aesthetic failure in the 
Licenciado vidriera. And still Cervantes ponders whether some 
other device might not succeed, where that of madness had failed, in 
allowing him to range far and wide over the whole field of human 
experience. In the Lucianesque dialogue there lay to his hand an- 
other form which, eliminating action completely, reduced the nar- 
rative to present comment on past experience. The Casamiento 
enganoso had marked a first development in this direction, and the 
Coloquio de los perros appears naturally in the collection as a pendant 
thereto. By investing dogs with the power of speech, a liberty for 
which also there was sound precedent, and one which el Pinciano 
on that score alone would doubtless have admitted to the category 
of the impossible probable, he added to freedom to range now over 
the whole of life in search of truth a standpoint of such demonstrable 
objectivity as should make the truth acceptable. And Berganza 
is in fact quoting el Pinciano almost literally when, much corrected 
by Cipién, he looks forward to Cipién’s own narrative to come as 
one ‘‘que ensefie y deleite a un mismo tiempo.” “TI have it!’ says 
Cervantes in effect: ‘“‘a mi no me faltan dos meses para acabar la 
piedra filosofal.” 

El Pinciano, it is true, had reversed the order, putting delette first. 
“Aquella fabula serd mds artificiosa que mds deleytare y mds 
ensefiare. . . . La poesia, deseando deleytar, busca el deleyte. . . . 
La causa final es el deleyte.” The divergence may be a detail; but 
we have now been taught to respect even the details of Cervantes’ 
so studied art, and this one we venture to believe vital to his ad- 
ventures with the short story. For having at last found a form 
which satisfied him in the scope it gave for doctrinal content, only 
one aspect of the matter escaped his notice: it was no longer a short 
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story. ‘‘La d4nima de la poes{fa es la fabula.” In the Coloquio de 
los perros we may not find fault with the fable, for fable there is 
none. The work is a fascinating commentary on life and its teach- 
ings, it is a masterpiece of acute observation and fine writing, it gives 
us, among so much else, the membra disjecta of a most suggestive 
treatise of Cervantes’ own on the literary art, it is the one writing of 
Cervantes that, after the Quijote, we could least bear not to have: 
but it is not a short story. Here too we cannot hope now to learn 
why the second part was never written. So much of life is covered 
in the first that Cervantes may have doubted his ability to produce 
another of equal interest and—as he had been bold to hint—of even 
superior craftsmanship. Or he may have reflected, as this present 
essay has sought to do, on the whole course of his farings with this 
new and so difficult kind and resolved to renounce it. 

Our analysis, in following the order of presentation of these 
seven tales, has not necessarily assumed this to be that of composi- 
tion. There can be no proof positive that this was so, though 
neither, to our knowledge, is there convincing evidence to the con- 
trary. But in default of such proof or disproof we are entitled to 
assume at least that the sequence is not fortuitous. We believe we 
have demonstrated the elements of a progressive development in 
Cervantes’ approach to the aesthetic problem he had taken up, and 
we believe he would have admitted to finding the kind refractory 
to his instinctive bent in regard both to form and, even more, to 
content. His philosophic mind required freedom to move at its 
ease, and his essential trouble with the short story was that he ad- 
dressed himself, not to finding out just what it was capable of as an 
art form, but to the attempt to make of it another and too sub- 
servient vehicle for his own conception of the connexion between life 
and letters. In the attempt he found the aesthetic demands of the 
fable constantly getting in his way, and he ended, with the arbitrari- 
ness of genius, by thrusting the fable aside. Whereupon, inevitably, 
the experiment came to an end. 

Wituiam C. ATKINSON 
University of Glasgow 








THE FIRST AND SECOND EDITIONS 
OF CALDERON’S CUARTA PARTE 


N the Prologue to his Cuarta Parte de comedias, published at 
Madrid in 1672 by Ioseph Ferndndez de Buendfa, Calderén 
complains of the numerous textual errors found in his plays pub- 
lished prior to that time. Complaining also of the erroneous at- 
tribution to him of plays that were not his, he includes in the 
Cuarta Parte a list of forty-one plays wrongly printed under his 
name.’ The Prologue also contains an interesting conversation 
between Calderén and a friend who deplores the mutilation of the 
texts and urges the dramatist to remedy the situation in the future. 
It seems that a third party, perhaps a printer, has come into posses- 
sion of some of Calderén’s plays and has requested the friend to 
obtain the author’s permission to publish them. The friend argues 
that, ‘“‘de no imprimirlas él [the printer] donde con mi asistencia 
salgan menos erradas, ser4 sin duda el que otros las envien a Zara- 
goza, o a Sevilla, de donde vendran sin poderlo vos remediar, como 
las demas mal corregidas.”’ Calderén states that he acceded to the 
request on condition that the correct text of El Conde Lucanor be 
included. He disowns the version which had appeared in Parte 
Quince of the Escogidas, Madrid, 1661, declaring that “. . . a pocos 
versos mfos, prosigue con los de otros, si buenos o malos, remitome 
al cotejo.’” 

However, in spite of Calder6én’s desire to see his plays appear 
unadulterated and free from errors, he was doomed to disappoint- 
ment; for the text of the plays in the first edition of the Cuarta parte 
was to contain missing lines, imperfect strophes, and other mutila- 
tions. Two years later one Bernardo de Hervada brought out a 
second edition, also at Madrid, containing a notice on the title 
page that the plays were ‘“‘enmendadas y corregidas en esta segunda 
impresi6n.” 

The purpose of this investigation, then, is to examine the “em- 
endations and corrections” of the second impression to provide a 

1 These matters of text corruption are familiar to students of the comedia. 
Cf. H. A. Rennert, The Life of Lope de Vega, Glasgow, 1904, pp. 151, 156, and 
Ticknor, Hist. of Span. Literature, London, 1849, vol. II, p. 278, n. 32. 

2 For a detailed study of this play, see the unpublished M.A. thesis submitted 


to New York University in 1938 by Ella L. Christie, “The Two Versions of Cal- 
der6n’s El Conde Lucanor.” 
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basis for the establishment of a text closer to the original. Copies 
of both editions are in the Library of the Hispanic Society in New 
York City. Their title pages are as follows: 


A 


QUARTA PARTE DE /COMEDIAS/ NUEVAS./ De Don 
Pedro Calderon/ De la Barca, Cavallero/ De la Orden de Santiago./ 
LLEVA UN PROLOGO DEL AUTOR,/ en que distingue las Come- 
dias, que son verdadera-/ mente suyas, o no. / Afio 1672/ CON 
PRIVILEGIO / En Madrid. Por loseph Fernandez de Buendia. 
/ A costa de Antonio de la Fuente, Mercader de Libros. / Vendese 
en su casa enfrente de San Felipe. Y en Palacio. 


B 


QUARTA PARTE DE / COMEDIAS / DE DON PEDRO / 
Calderon de la Barca, Cava-/llero del Orden de Santiago. / LLEVA 
UN PROLOGO DEL / Autor, en que distingue las Comedias, que 
son / Verdaderamente suyas, u no./ENMENDADAS, Y CO- 
RREGIDAS EN/esta segunda impresion./ Afio 1674. CON 
PRIVILEGIO. En Madrid. Por Bernardode Hervada./ Acosta 
de Juan de Calatayud Montenegro, Criado, y Librero/ del Rey 
nuestro sefior. Vendese en su casa en la Plazue-/la de Santo 
Domingo. Y en Palacio. 

The preliminaries of the two editions are identical except that 
the privilegio appears in abridged form in the second edition. 

The plays contained in the Cuarta parte are: El postrer duelo de 
Espafia (Postrer); Eco y Narciso (Eco); El monstruo de los jardines 
(Monstruo); El encanto sin encanto (Encanto); La Nifia de Gémez 
Arias (Nifia); El Gran Principe de Fez (Principe); El Faetonte 
(Faetonte); La aurora en Copacabana (Aurora); El Conde Lucanor 
(Lucanor); Apolo y Climene (Apolo); El golfo de las sirenas (Golfo); 
Fineza contra fineza (Fineza). 

The method of procedure adopted is to compare the text of the 
twelve plays of these two Partes line by line and list all the dif- 
ferences; the reading of the first edition (A) is on the left-hand side 
of the page, and that of the second edition (B) is on the right.’ I 
have attempted to give sufficient context to enable the reader to 
judge the change for himself. Unfortunately, however, this has 

*I wish to acknowledge here a debt of gratitude to the following graduate 
students of my Calderén Seminar of the academic year 1945-46 who assisted me 


in making this comparison: E. Fansler, E. Hill, H. Hoge, M. Johnson, P. Knauer, 
M. Koppel, H. Panos, V. Steinbauer, E. Washington, H. Weinberg, P. Whipple. 





es 
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not been practical in all cases. The different readings divide into 
(1) corrections, (2) stylistics, (3) errors in text B. 


I. CorRECTIONS 


The corrections fall into three main divisions: A. Lines Added, 
B. Versification, and C. Syntax and Thought. 


A. LINES ADDED 


In Eco a total of 209 lines scattered throughout the play in groups 
of 2-30 are missing in text A. They may in this case have been con- 
sidered as unessential to the development of the plot. ll the lines 
added in B are of the romance meter. 

Text A omits forty five lines of romance from Aurora and twelve 
from Encanto. The omission of these lines, so few in number, may 
have been an oversight of the printer. 


habréis ofdo decir 34 lines added (31r b) 
(Eco, 61a) Que asombraba con su ciencia 

a los Dioses, pues asf 
a ese encuadernado libro, 
de once hojas de Zafir, 
le lefa los secretos, 
que muchas veces le vi 
los futuros contingentes 
anunciar y presumir. 
Cudntas veces eclipsé 
al Sol puesto en su Zenit? 
y cudntas resplandecer 
le hizo desde su Nadir? 
Cudntas a la blanca Luna 
la vistiéd de carmes{? 
y cudntas a las Estrellas 
las vistié el oro de Ofir? 
Porque se quiso igualar 
a Jupiter él allf, 
ciego y preso le tenfa: 
Consideradme ahora a mf 
presa allf y ciega también, 
aborreciendo el vivir, 
y las ldstimas veréis, 
con que mis penas sentis. 
Sola una utilidad pudo 
mi soledad adquirir, 
que fué saber los sucesos, 
que de su ciencia aprendf; 
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volar sin alas me vi. 


(Eco, 60b) 


parlero no, mudo sf. 


(Eco, 60a) 


de la fortuna nacf. 
(Eco, 60a) 


principalmente las causas 
naturales, a quien fuf 
mAs inclinada: No hay piedra, 
flor, yerba, ni hoja, que en fin 
su naturaleza niegue: 
(pero esto no es para aqui.) 

10 lines added (30v b) 
Que como era Padre suyo, 
por no mirarle morir 
de amor, le presté sus alas! 
(Mirad que piedad tan vil.) 
Quién vié contienda de amor 
tan nueva? pues bien asi 
volébamos los dos, como 
la temorosa perdiz 
en las garras del Azor, 
la garza en las del nebli. 

18 lines added (30v a) 
Desde allf mi sombra fué, 
y yo su luz desde alli, 
pues no hice mds que abrasar, 
y él no hizo mas que seguir. 
O cudntas veces, o cudntas 
dar a los vientos le vi 
suspiros de ciento en ciento, 
l4grimas de mil en mil, 
sin que el buril, ni la lima 
del porfiar, y el asistir, 
pudiesen labrar mi pecho, 
porque era diamante en fin, 
defendido aun a las mellas 
de la lima, y del buril! 
Desesperado su amor 
de no poder conseguir 
mi amor, y desesperado, 
de padecer, y sentir. 

8 lines added (30v a) 
Estos valles, que estan siempre 
de un matiz y otro matiz 
llenos, porque todo el afio 
no saben mas que el Abril, 
fueron mi primera cuna: 
pluguiese a ese azul viril 
que tumba y cuna hubiesen 
sido entonces para mf! 
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solo por ser pesares. 
(Eco, 73b) 


aqui cuando aqui llegué? 
(Eco, 77b) 


lo que he de hacer dudo yo? 
(Eco, 77b) 


los secretos producidos, 
(Eco, 79b) 


12 lines added (37v a) 
Amor sabes con cudnta 
vergiienza llego a hablarte; 
y no dudo, ni temo 
que tii también lo sabes. 
Si atiendes los colores 
que en el rostro me salen, 
la pirpura, y la nieve 
variada por instantes. 
Porque cada suspiro, 
que en efecto son aire, 
camaleén de amor 
se muda mi semblante. 
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14 lines added (39v and 40r) 


Porque tem{f que me hablaran 


en su amor, y que después 
he sentido, que se ausenten 
los dos, sin hablarme en él. 
Pero qué mucho, qué mucho, 
si en efecto a la mujer, 

que mas ha olvidado, mds 
ha llegado a aborrecer, 

aun de lo que quiere mal, 
le suena la queja bien? 
Que es una ceremoniosa 
vanidad, verle querer, 

que se desestima antes, 

y se echa menos después. 


7 lines added (40r a) 
aqui a sentir no llegué 


que se fuesen sin hablarme 
los dos, que aborreef, pues 
lo que fué veneno en ellos 
seré medicina en él. 
Esfuérzate corazén, 
vence si quiera una vez. 

8 lines added (41r a) 
y hasta ese claro dosel 
de los Cielos, mis portentos 
subirdn: desclavaré 
de su epiciclo los Astros; 
y esa gran caterva fiel 
de Estrellas, y de Luceros, 
perder su rosicler; 
la faz mancharé a la Luna: 
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ami pesar. Yo también. 
(Eco, 77a) 


habré de refiir después. (Vase) 
(Eco, 77a) 


repitiendo a cuantos pasan, 
(Eco, 84a) 


Feb. 


Silv. 


Feb. 


Silv. 


Feb. 


Silv. 


Feb. 


Silv. 
Silv. 
Feb. 


14 lines added (39v) 
Pero advierte que se queda 
el mayor disgusto en pie, 
porque yo le doy a Anteo, 
en cuanto a Febo, que es 
igual conmigo en mis penas, 
no en cuanto a Narciso, pues 
si Eco le quiere, yo tengo 
de vengarme della en él. 
Yo no, porque ella le adore, 
que es dicha, y no culpa es, 
porque él la desdeifie sf, 
que yo no tengo de ver, 
que ninguno trate mal 
a lo que yo quiero bien. 

24 lines added (39v) 
Quién llegé a mayor desdicha, 
que el galan, que llegé a ver 
cara & cara un desengafio? 
Quién llega a mas dicha, quién, 
que el amante que llegé 
un desengafio a tener? 
Pues cuanto vivid engafiado 
vivié contento, porque 
una cosa es ignorar, 
y otra cosa es padecer. 
Pues cuanto engafiado amé, 
fué desdichado, porque 
no hay mal, como el que encubierto 
mata sin saberse dél. 
O quién engafiado amara 
toda su vida? Feb. Y, o quién, 
hubiera este desengafio 
tenido antes! Silv. Para que 
nunca sintiera el dolor. 
Para que siempre el cruel 
dolor hubiera sentido. 
Que en un amor... Feb. Una fe. 
No hay cosa como ignorar. 
No hay cosa como saber. 

17 lines added (43v a) 

Gltimos acentos solo. 
Asperos montes de Arcadia, 
de Arcadia apacibles selvas, 
nobles pastores, zagalas, 
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huyendo vienen mis ansias: 
(Eco, 81b) 


mas celos a qué Amor faltan? 
(Eco, 81b) 


a voces no se declara? 
(Eco, 82a) 


hermosos blancos rebaiios, 
verdes troncos, fuentes claras. 
Eco vuestra compafiera, 
ya de entre vosotros salta, 
no la busquéis, porque oculta 
en las 4speras montafias 
de los montes, va a vivir, 
de Narciso enamorada. 
Mas si queréis saber della, 
desde los valles hablarla, 
que de responder a todos 
desde aqui os doy la palabra, 
llorando con los que lloran, 
16 lines added (42r b) 
A llorar vengo a esta fuente, 
en cuya apacible estancia, 
suelen mis melancolfas 
divertirse, porque el agua 
instrumento es de los tristes, 
y estaé en dulce consonancia, 
con cuerdas de vidrio hiere 
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trastes de oro, y lazos de 4mbar. 


Muchas veces vine aquf 
a divertir mis desgracias, 
pero de todas: ay cielo: 
ninguna con mayor causa, 
que inquietamente confusa, 
no sé qué siento en el alma, 
que a golpes dentro del pecho 
el corazén se me arranca; 

6 lines added (43r and v) 


acercarme quiero mas, 


que puesto que esté de espaldas 


no me vera, que no duda 
mi necia desconfianza, 
que de la otra parte esté 
alguna hermosa Zagala, 

8 lines added (42v a) 
viendo cudn a costa mia 
guarnece las alabanzas 
de otra, pero a nadie veo, 
y pues mi vista no alcanza, 
desde aqui, por detras dél 
he de procurar mirarla, 
si es, que me deja valor, 
quien lentamente me mata. 
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de Eco intentaré curarla. 
(Eco, 88b) 


Cielo y tierra sentimiento. 
(Eco, 89b) 


De aquestos montes portento. 
(Eco, 88a) 


esos mtisicos detrds 
(Vase Fabio y mus.) 
(Encanto, 138b) 


tan tosca, y tan mal labrada 
(Aurora, 372a) 


anciano cacique noble 
(Aurora, 370b) 


(. . . y sale el Virrey y todos.) 
(Aurora, 385a) 


Iup y Guac. 


5 lines added (46r a) 
Lo altivo, safiudo y fiero 
del mfo, mas que a su cura 
a su venganza resuelto 
la muerte dard, a quien fué 
la causa de sus despechos 

6 lines added (46r b) 


ir. Cumplié el hado su amenaza, 


valiéndose de los medios, 
que para estorbarlo puse, 
pues ruina de entrambos fueron, 
una voz, y una hermosura, 
aire, y flor entrambos siendo. 

2 lines added (45v a) 
Que habiendo fiera venido 
Alto Principe te has vuelto. 
(Vuelve la musica a repetir 

lo que ha cantado.) 
12 lines added (71r a) 


. De los desdenes de Gila, 


o qué enfermo anda Pascual, 
cémo ha de sanar, si es ella 
la cura, y la enfermedad? 
Opilado de desdenes 

le manda el dolor tomar, 
aceros de desengafios, 

que obran bien, y saben mal. 
Ella es su muerte, y su vida, 
y aun no se la quieren dar, 
Desdichado el que vive 

por ajena voluntad 

(Vase Fabio y la misica.) 

2 lines added (208v a) 
sin proporcién en sus l{neas 
su primor en sus facciones, 

2 lines added (207v b) 
que all4 en sus ritos, solfa 
ser sacerdote del sol. 

(Iupangui y Guacolda.) 

(215r a) 
41 lines added 
Corred, volad, venid, 
veréis cuanto mejoran 
en vuestra Emperatriz 
aciertos del pincel 
errores del buril. 
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Iup. Qué salva, Cielo, es 
la que en el viento of? 
Guac. Sin duda es nueva Aurora 
a quien se canta asf. 
Iup. A aquella parte suena. 
Guac. Pues se escucha hacia allf. 
Iup. Seguiré su armonfa. 
Guac. Su acento he de seguir. 
Iup. Pero qué es lo que veo, 
tu bella esposa aquf. 
Guac. Si estés ti aquf, qué extrafias 
el que venga tras ti. 
Iup. La fineza agradezco 
mas déjame sentir, 
que dia que en el valle 
tanto concurso vi 
que aun el mismo Virrey 
corona su conffn, 
tan desacompafiada 
vengas, a deslucir 
sin mds fausto, la heroica, 
Real sangre que hay en ti. 
Guac. No eso te desconffe, 
que si vengo a asistir 
al culto de Marfa, 
de quien humilde, y vil 
esclava soy. Jup. Espera, 
que segin adverti 
viene el Virrey. Guac. Si haré 
volviendo a discurrir. 
Iup. Y vuelva yo a pensar. 
Los dos. Que quisieron decir, 
que mejorar veremos 
en nuestra Emperatriz, 
aciertos del pincel, 
errores del buril. 
(Sale el Virrey y todos.) 
hasta dar en el despefio 2 lines added 
de tan ciego precipicio 
de tan loco desvaneo 
bien digo, quien en ti resulta (157r b) 
(Principe, 270a) 


B. VERSIFICATION 
Of the 57 entries given below in the correction of versification, 


only two meters show errors in text A, redondilla and romance, the 
latter being the more numerous. 
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1. Redondilla 


(a) to shorten the line: 


duélete mi duefio, y mi biende mf omitted (285v b) 
(Fineza, 528b) 

Mira, a fe que me ha de pagar omitted (6a) 
(Postrer, 11a) 


(b) to lengthen the line 


has de mi desconfiado que has (293v a) 
(Fineza, 544a) 

que basta mi valor porque (91r b) 
(Encanto 187a for 178a) 

A un fiera me igualas ti me (177r b) 
(Faetonte, 310a) 


(c) line added to complete the redondilla: 


donde un Alcornoque era 
taza menos lisonjera 


de la que mirando estoy (32v b) 
(Eco, 64b) 
Conmigo tanto descuello 
(Faetonte, 310a) que aun viéndolo, dudo creello? 
(177r b) 


(d) to correct the rime: 
priesa el caballo tomo tomé (14r b) 
que viste, en fin le alcancé 
(Postrer, 27b) 
tanto? No sdlo, sefior, 


riesgo de la fiera fué causa aquesa fiera es, 
pero rendido a tus pies cuando postrado 
por el valor de Eridano las miras por el valor 
seguirla pudo y postrar 

(Faetonte, 310a) de Eridano, que este dia 


(177r b and v a) 


2. Romance. 


(a) to shorten the line: 


ser valiente? Zs haberlo él dicho omitted (35v a) 
(Eco, 69a) 


Calla cautivo, y conmigo ven Calla, y conmigo vendrds 
(Nifia, 219a) (11llr b) 
que hasta hoy no ofmos, con que al y (189v a) 
verle 


(Aurora, 334a) 
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que en cumplimiento, lupangui 


(Aurora, 365a) 
y perdonarla. Dices bien 
(Fineza, 551a) 


cumpliendo (208r a for 205 r a) 


Bien dices (296v a) 


(b) to lengthen the line: 


mds que una dama, y esa 
(Apolo, 449a) 

nos han descubierto 
(Apolo, 444b) 

Tupangut pues 
(Aurora, 332a) 

Pues ya vemos tierra 
(Aurora, 332b) 

igual con todos hamos 
(Aurora, 334b) 

pon cuanto en ella hallares 
(Aurora, 379b) 


que aunque ¢#e valgas de eso 


(Lucanor, 416a) 

Mas al propésito 
(Lucanor, 394b) 

Para que en estas montas 
(Lucanor, 391b) 

me importa el callarlo 
(Lucanor, 431b) 

antes que el principio, el 
(Lucanor, 431b) 

Oye, aguarda. El uno 
(Lucanor, 431b) 

Y para que no logres, 
(Eco, 88b) 

Si, qué te espantas 
(Eco, 83a) 

el raudal de ese rio? 
(Eco, 84b) 

Qué sirven discursos 
(Encanto, 184a) 

porque aunque lo sepa, 

yo hiciese que no lo sepa? 
(Encanto, 158b) 

Felice él y feliz 
(Faetonte, 330b) 

en sus altares, y 
(Faetonte, 312b) 


aquesta (246r b) 


nos han descubierto menos 
(248v a for 244 v a) 

Iupangui pues que no ignoras 
(188v a) 

Pues ya vemos tierra, ea 
(188v b) 

haremos (189v b) 


hallares alli (212r b) 
ti te (230v a) 


Mas al proposito mio 
(230r a for 220r a) 
montafias (218v a) 


me importa el callarlo a mi 
(238r b) 

antes que el principio, el fin 
(238v a) 

viento (238r b) 


lo logres (46r a) 

Si, qué te espantas? Espantas, 
(43r a) 

suyo el (44r a) 

discursos vanos (93v b) 

sepa yo, 

omitted 
(8ir b) 

feliz yo (187v b) 


y alli (187v a) 
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Eridano, que aqui sélo 


quedé lo dird dird: yo llego. (169v b) 
(Faetonte, 295a) 
Ambos con qué Ambos al monte con qué 
(Faetonte, 286b) (165v a) 
No se me acuerda No se me acuerda por ahora 
(Golfo, 515b) (279v b) 
pero ti me vengards 
Los pasos deten. De ti los pasos deten. 
(Golfo, 508a) (275v b) 
Eso no haré yo Eso no haré yo en verdad 
(Golfo, 497a) (270r b) 
Nada vemos sino sélo 
que deliras, 0 suefias que suefias. Amaina, Hiza. 
Amaina, amaina omitted 
Hiza, hiza omitted 
(Principe, 262a) (133v a) 
no a todas me siga todas horas (129v a) 
(Principe, 254b) 
Al monte, Ala cumbre. Al llano 
Ven joven Ven joven ya te obedezco, 
(Monstruo, 97b) (50v a) 
(c) lines added: 
digan Clicia, Cintia, y Lesbia 1 line added 
(Apolo, 476a) lo mds que deste supieren. 
(259v b) 
yo abrasase el mundo, y a mi 1 line added 
mas qué mucho? ssi a mis ojos 
que a Tetis (ay infeliz) (187r b) 
(Faetonte, 330a) 


a quien sacar de villano 


(como tu sefior saber) 
antes y haber rescatado 
(Principe, 264b) (134v a) 
Arboles que lo asistis; 
y escuchdis mi triste llanto 


a darme amparo acudid (1llr a) 
(Nifia, 218b) 
no sabe mas que una letra? 1 line added 
mal haya tu trato vil? 
En mujer echo y criado? (111r b) 


(Nifia, 219a) 
(d) lines omitted: 
el que yo callar pretenda 
mis yerros y tus ofensas line omitted 
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que cuando yo presumfia 
(Apolo, 474a) 

el idolo de Guadix. 

Y que mi culpa fué enfin 

que al principio te escuché 
(Nifia, 217b) 
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(258v b) 


line omitted (110v a) 


(e) miscellaneous: 


sus razones, que una cosa 
es que nunca de una dama 
por mi el desdoro se sepa 


(Apolo, 476b) 
de alquiler se esté durmiendo 


A bausdn. Olahau. Valedme, Cielos, 
(Faetonte, 295a) 

ni el curso que ciego pierdo 

ni rienda que airado arrojo 

caiga despefiado al mar 


(Faetonte, 330a) 
para tu amparo en mis hombros 
ay de estado tan penoso 
que el enemigo se vale! 
(Faetonte, 330a) 
Hoy un Moro me ha buscado 
que ya el interés, ya el ruego 
le facilit6é el camino 
de Benameji a Granada, 
(Nifia, 222b) 
como desta no te acuerdas, 
Podré ser 


(Nifia, 190b) 


es, que por mi no se sepa 
el desdoro de una dama, 
atendiendo a su decencia 
(260r a) 
line added 
mire lo que le decimos 
omitted 
(169v b) 
y asi perdido lo mas 


ni el curso, que ciego pierdo, 
podrdn hacer que sea estorbo, 


de no despefiarme al mar, 
(187r b) 


terrible 

Quien creerd, que en tanto asombro 
(187r b) 

line omitted 

Un moro que el interés 


(113r a) 


Podrd ser y ahora Ginés, * 
vamos tomando la vuelta 
(97a) 


C. SYNTAX AND THOUGHT 


Under this heading have been grouped all bona fide corrections 
in the usage of forms as parts of the sentence and in the usage of 


words to convey ideas. 


1. Verbs. 


A qué fin fingié Fitén 
nuestras muertes cauteloso 
(Apolo, 479b) 


siguié (26lv a) 
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Qué ast esto 
(Eco, 89b) 

se va? Andando con los pies 
(Eco, 77b) 

tan fuera de la razén 

las leyes los celos tienen, 

que manda que muera quien 
(Eco, 75a) 

que seas tan tierno joven, 

que no hagas nada en vencerte 
(Eco, 75a) 

Aunque tarde esa leccién 

me das, Febo, solicito 

pasdrtela yo con otra 
(Eco, 72b) 

que en vez de labios, y ofdos 

llevar agua, y aire has hecho? 

que beban fuego los ojos, 
(Eco, 65a) 

es, como lo diré yo, 

una explicacién me falta, 


lo mismo en que estoy hablando, 


dado con presteza tanta; 

y no tan sélo el concierto, 

pero también las palabras 

quién eres ti que aquf estds? 
(Eco, 83a) 

cudn en sf dijo, que hufa, 

porque de otro no supiera, 

de la justicia. .. . 
(Encanto, 158a) 

dos vestidos de villanos, 

que nos disfracen siquiera 

hasta la raya, pues basta 
(Encanto, 159b) 

verds que si le guardamos 

sino es por él nadie entra 
(Encanto, 181b) 

que lo que previne fué 
(Fineza, 555b) 

No pude alcanzarla, hasta 

que Celauro a hablar con ella 
(Fineza, 542a) 

fué para adornarla ya 
(Fineza, 547b) 


ha sido (46r b) 


te vas? (40r a) 


mandan (38r b) 


haga (38v a) 


pagartela (37r a) 


beban (33v a) 


dudo (43r a) 


huyera (81r a) 


quisiera (8lv b) 


aguardamos (92v a) 


previene (298v b) 


puede (292v a) 


adorarla (290v b for 294 v b) 
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quién erais, cuando por fuerza 
(Golfo, 510a) 

nunca con verdad se rinde; 

pues se rinde al parecer. 
(Golfo, 505b) 

Buen modo de emienda es ése. 

La solingua fué no mds. 
(Principe, 235b) 

Ven, Libio, ay bella Deidamia 


eres (296v b for 276v b) 


agrada (274v a) 


lisonja (120r b) 


miento tu encarecimiento, mintié (50v a) 
(Monstruo, 97b) 

y si del voto que ofrecié obligados ofrect (46v) 
(Monstruo, 90) 

Tan tonto es que ahora caéis cae (25v a) 
(Postrer, 50a) 

2. Nouns. 

sabrdés. Dila, pues. Fileno. Silencio (33v b) 

(Eco, 65b) 
. . .-bien como 

a la verdad pintar suelen, 

por no decir que desnuda; 

tanto su desdoro siente decoro (282v a) 


(Fineza, 522a) 


en su favor me vengo a valer dellas. valor (290r b for 294r b) 


(Fineza, 546) 


8. Pronouns. 


que hay algo que él ha sentido 
(Eco, 71a) 

Quién se vié en igual abismo? 

Rosimunda, ay Cielos era 

la que piadosa conmigo 

me escribia? 
(Lucanor, 422a) 

Zelosa, y enamorado 
(Eco, 87b) 

Pues por més que me acontezca 
(Golfo, 502b) 

Cuanto que veas me huelgo 
(Apolo, 452b) 

No tengo licencia hija, 

para descansar conmigo 
(Lucanor, 419b) 

no cuando iras la despiertan 

del Cierzo que las abrasa 
(F aetonte, 320b) 


ella (36v a) 


contigo (233v b) 


yo (45r b) 
te (273r a) 


me (247v b) 


contigo (232r b) 


la (182v a) 
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pero antes que le diga lo (113r a) 
(Nifia, 222) 

no se niegue, me presento le (18v a) 
(Postrer, 36a) 

que viendo cuando resulta cuanto (302v a) 

en triunfo mfo su ofensa. 
(Fineza, 563a) 


4. Adjectives and Articles 


me engafié cuando el primero llegué omitted (18v b) 
(Postrer, 36b) 

Sepa el mundo mis venturas sus (203v b) 
(Aurora, 362b) 

Como apenas a este puesto, 

primera posesién tuya, 

que con islas de Toscana, 


el Archipiélago juntos junta (217v b) 
solo, y sin armas de aquella 
(Lucanor, 390b) 
5. Negatives. 
pues no estoy mohino senor omitted (88v a) 


(Encanto, 173a) 
pues lo que Eco quiere matas, 


y guardas lo que a Eco quiere. no quiere. (38v b) 
(Eco, 75a) 
6. Prepositions. 
Ya al Rey llega el (3v b) 


(Postrer, 6b) 
de quien con mds confianza 
pueda fiar el secreto del (183r a) 
(Faetonte, 321b) 
Mas mi enemiga 
fuerte, aun aquesta ventura 


no permite mi tristeza ami (230 for 220v b) 
(Lucanor, 397b) 

que su sagrado profanas asu (294v b) 
(Fineza, 548a) 

No, que nada da pavor que de (239v a) 


a quien de nada le tiene 
(Lucanor, 434) 

no quiero que dél me vean en él (78r a) 
(Encanto, 152a) 
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7. Miscellaneous. 


mujeres mira, y que apenas 
llegue a un lugar, cuando ya 
(Nifia, 189) 
Pues lleguemos 
todos a verle y hablarle 


(Aurora, 363a) 


No dudes que cuidadoso 

yo (claro estd) de ausentarte, 

a donde nuestro amor pueda, 
(Aurora, 364b) 

pero es Flegén, Eris, Fitonte 
(Faetonte, 325a) 

Pues no nace ese desdén 

de las causas que no 0s di 
(Nifia, 196a) 

vi, ni hablé, que a ti te adoro, 

y si el disgusto te da 
(Encanto, 140a) 

cuando mis eriles pompas 

tanto su forma desmientan 
(Monstruo, 108b) 

Si a cada razén de cuantas 

me ha dicho tu voz, hubiera 

me hallara e, que confuso 

de responderte las respuestas 

(Monstruo, 108b) 

siempre amada la disculpa 

del que espera obedeciendo. 
(Eco, 89b) 


sepa a quien le he de pedir, Qué es esto? 


(Lucanor, 410) 
Mira que ahora habldis conmigo 
(Faetonte, 304b) 


Qué oigo? Ya no hay que decirnos 


lo que ampararle te fuerza, 
(Encanto, 154b) 

de que hablase deshonesto 

por mf en mi ausencia, llegué 
(Postrer, 37a) 

Una misica te traigo, 

ya sabes lo que te agrada, 


omitted (96r b) 


two lines added 

Ay de mf, forzoso es verme. 

Retfrate a aquesta parte 
(204r a) 


solicite yo (204v b) 


los dos, Etonte y Flegén 
(184v b) 


me dais (99v a) 


omitted di 
(72r a) 
mugeriles (56r a for 55r a) 


de responderte, 
me hallara entre 

(56r a for 55r a) 
acuerda 
yerra 

(46r b) 
omitted 

(227v) 
Mirad 

(174v a) 


Pues, qué aquesto 


omitted 
que a esfuerza 
(79r b) 


hablastedes en esto 
(19r a) 


y a saber 
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te trujera cuantos dones 


producen estas campafias. en estas 
(Eco, 85b) (44v a) 

Que ya al tercero. Es en vano, pasa 

Pasa tengo dél algunas que ya 

experiencias. (230 for 220v a) 
(Lucanor, 3974) 

y Don Gerénimo espacio que 

a cobrarla, no lo niego, me dié a 
(Postrer, 35b) (18r b) 


pues me asegura la entrada 
por otra calle el secreto, 


y cuya la sefia ya ella. con hacer la sefia. Ataja 
(Postrer, 25a) (13r a) 
II. Sryuistics 


Under this heading have been included all changes in text not 
bona fide corrections but arbitrary emendations. 


A. Verbs. 


(1) verbs similar in meaning: 
No has de salir de aqui pasar (27v a) 
(Eco, 54a) 
Narciso, a Dios que me dejan ausentan (29r a) 
de ti mis hados. Qué escucho? 
(Eco, 57a) 


(2) changes to gerund: 

Si ya en la campal batalla 
atropellado \o fuerte, atropellando (281v a) 
te coronas vencedor 

(Fineza, 520a) 
y es para él toda la edad un dia? siendo (183v) 

(Faetonte, 323) 

Como cerraste 

la puerta, que hablan se oye, hablando (107r a) 
mas no quien, ni lo que hablen. 

(Nifia, 210b) 


(3) plural to singular: 


. un jardin miro, 


que varias flores dibujan dibuja (219v b) 
(Lucanor, 394b) 
me van amor, vida, y alma va (296v a) 


(Fineza, 551b) 
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Oye que cantan (dentro) canta (85r a) 
(Encanto, 166a) 
un mismo hechizo en que tratan trata (85r b) 


matarte una, ampararte otra 
(Encanto, 167a) 


(4) verb added: 
Es tan inmenso, tan grande estan (204v a) 
(Aurora, 364a) 
Para todos es aplauso 


lo que penas para mf que es (178v a) 
(Faetonte, 312b) 


(5) miscellaneous: 
Lleva el hado destinada 
y venid, porque adornada venis (298v a) 
de lutos, pueda llegar 
donde entre pira y altar 
ha de ser sacrificada 
(Fineza, 555a) 


B. Nouns. 


(1) nouns similar in meaning: 

que hay desde el Cuzco a tu patria tierra (199a) 

(Aurora, 353a) 
y con ser las casas nuestras causas (30Ir b) 
siempre enemigas, a causa 
de alguna causa tragedia, 

(Fineza, 561a) 
plumas y colores creen 
mas que el oro de la fe dicha (98v a) 
que en tu misma patria tienen 

(Nifia, 193a) 

(2) singular to plural: 

me persuad{ a que era yo 
causa: mintié al amor propio, causas (262r b) 

(Apolo, 481a) 


C. Pronouns. 


(1) conjunctive pronoun omitted: 


Ta no me /o has preguntado? omitted (37r a) 
(Eco, 72a) 

Y siendo asi, que uno y otro, 

mas te ensalza, que te ofende omitted (28lv b) 


(Fineza, 520b) 
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la boca de la sima, nolahehallado omitted (254v) 
(Apolo, 463) 

mira, pues, lo que me ordenas omitted (78r a) 
(Encanto, 152b) 


(2) conjunctive pronoun added: 


os atrevdis a ofender ofenderle (280v b) 
(Fineza, 518a) 


(3) quien to que: 
un hombre, que con las ramas 


no bien distingo quien sea que (79v a) 
(Encanto, 155b) 
qué importa?) ni quien soy yo que (259r a) 


(Apolo, 474b) 


(4) miscellaneous: 

y caballos, solo esto aquesto (118r a) 
(Principe, 231a) 

fio. Cree que yo he de hallarla, omitted (200r b) 
(Aurora, 355b) 

querer si a él fué el cochillo 

Qué? Que a tila horea te venga. omitted (175v b) 
(Faetonte, 307a) 


D. Adjectives. 
que esto no es paga, es muestra de 
mi zelo omitted 
(Lucanor, 411) (231r) 
el asustado vulgo de las flores desas (238v) 


(Lucanor, 432) 
Dénde os le dié?_ En esa plaza. la (170v b) 
(Faetonte, 297a) 


pasando esta linea recta bella (246v a) 
(Apolo, 449b) 

en mi infeliz nacimiento feliz (249r b) 
(Apolo, 455a) 

Acudid, acudid presto todas (247v a) 


amivoz. Acudid presto. 
(Apolo, 451b) 
que eran aquestas las selvas omitted (103r b) 
de Venus, y de Diana 
(Nifia, 203a) 
de un villano en los brazos omitted (166v b) 
(Faetonte, 289a) 
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E. Adverbs. 

tu vida. Y aun no es posible Yano (28v b) 

(Eco, 56b) 
que suplir, suplid en esta 
copia aquella mas, que ai hoy (218v a) 
la necesidad dispensa, 

(Aurora, 382a) 

F. Prepositions. 


(1) changes to a: 


No hay quien en mi amparo acuda a (230 for 220v b) 
(Lucanor, 397a) 


(2) changes to con: 

De la palabra que a mf Con (203r a for 205r a) 
me diste, seas quien trate 

(Aurora, 365a) 
Y América sepa en la fede Espafia, con (202r b) 
Que el que pone en Marfa las espe- 

ranzas 
(Aurora, 360a) 


(3) preposition omitted: 
. . » que no has de dar 


paso sin mi en todo el dia omitted (72r b) 
(Encanto, 140b) 


G. Conjunctions. 
(1) changes to que: 


Ofd, aun hasta en no querer que (167r a) 
que le agradezca la accién 
(Faetonte, 289a) 
mas tan bdérbaro me atrevo 
a volver hoy por mi honor, que (9lr a) 


ni prisién ni muerte temo. 
(Encanto, 187a for 178a) 


(2) conjunction omitted: 


si es muerte, o si no lo es omitted (222v a) 
(Lucanor, 399b) 
Como (pues no importa ya 


que hable claro con vosotros) omitted (262r a) 
(Apolo, 481a) 
montafias, solo, e ignorando omitted (29r a) 


quien soy, y que modo tengan 
(Eco, 57a) 
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Y pues que no es suerte ya, 
(Fineza, 557b) 


omitted (299v a) 


(3) miscellaneous: 


permite que a tus pies puesto ya (203v a) 
que tanta deuda no pague, 
la reconozca a lo menos 
(Aurora, 362b) 
H, Miscellaneous. 


Puesto que esté Beatriz bella 
tan fina, hazte de rogar 
(Nifia, 206b) 


se dejé ver? Conde de Benavente 


(Postrer, 42) 

nadie la conozca? Mira 
(Encanto, 140b) 

yo infeliz, porque te hizo 

felice tu amor; y asi, 

ufano, y desvanecido 

que yo no quiero tomar 
(Eco, 73a) 

Sino el ser tu esposa 

a que mi amor declare 
(Eco, 74a) 

Vaya fuera, y no en nuestro 

templo nos quede 
(Faetonte, 311b for 315b) 

que lo discreto, y lo afable 
(Golfo, 506a) 

que cuando yo presumfa 

que se fundara la queja 
(Apolo, 474a) 

pues no me queda remedio 

ya que aplicar yo a eso 
(Apolo, 455b) 

. « » que soy 

yo quien piadosa le saqué 

de su esclavitud; con que 
(Aurora, 364a) 

el alma te doy. Por cierto, 

que si éste se sale solo 
(Nifia, 225b) 


que aunque en mi hay valor, no sé 


(Lucanor, 400b) 


esté (105r a) 


O Conde (21v) 


naide (72r b) 


feliz tu amor, vive, joven 
(37r b) 


esde (38r a) 


Vaya fuera, en nuestro 

templo no quede 
(180r a) 

omitted (274v b) 


pues 
fundarta (258v b) 


mi misma (249v a) 
yo la que pude sacarle 


(204v a) 


Cristo (114v a) 


I. Inversion. 


hay en mi = (222v b) 
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que no he de ser hija del Sol 
(Faetonte, 307a) 

importa que callado esté; 
(Faetonte, 298) 

mis aplausos con sus ruinas 

mis dichas con sus injurias 
(Lucanor, 389b) 

mordaza es, donde acaso 


(Apolo, 474b) 


del Sol, hija (175v b) 
esté callado (17I1r b) 


con sus ruinas mis aplausos 
(217r b) 


es mordaza (259r a) 


Ill. Errors 1n Text B 
A. Lines Omitted. 


(Vanse las mujeres) 
Creerds que hay encanto ahora? 
No sé, tray esos vestidos, 
y en mejor traje nos halle 
cualquier suceso. Seguidlos. 
Muera quien mi sangre ofende. 
Muera quien lo ha pretendido. 
Mi vida, y mi muerte cielos 
escucho, y solo me animo. 
A callarlo sin callarlo, 
y a decirlo sin decirlo. 

(Encanto, 177b) 


10 lines missing here 
(90v b) 


B. Verbs. 


Como no es ésta la estatua 

que aqui dejamos. 
(Aurora, 385a) 

Vigilancias 

de un heroico pecho, mientras 

menos duermen, mds descansan 
(Aurora, 357a) 

que vicios los acompafian 
(Lucanor, 394a) 

todo el Cielo le rodea, 

pagé Antipoda mi anhelo 
(Apolo, 450b) 

Como los dos entréis solos 
(Lucanor, 394a) 

como puedo yo ofrecerlo, 

si yo no puedo cumplirlo 
(Lucenor, 419a) 


omitted (215r b) 


duerme (201r a) 


acompan (219v a) 


pasé (247r a) 


entras (219v a) 


quedo (232r b) 
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O qué mal contento amor 

eres, pues que no has podido 

despicarte de un amado 
(Eco, 71a) 

pues no ha de convenirnos 

tan opuesta esperanza 
(Encanto, 161) 

Es amable, que la aceles 
(Fineza, 523b) 

disculpas, que los enmienden 
(Fineza, 525b) 

fué preciso doblar 

la cerviz, no te ofendas 

de que yo también diga 

en tu oprobio violencia 
(Fineza, 535a) 

porque en el punto que hable 
(Golfo, 517b) 

a Alami, el mayor pirata 

que estos mares han tenido. 
(Principe, 235b) 

si quien invoca a Marfa, 

aun de mds riesgos se salva 
(Aurora, 352a) 

y que no se cuenta en ella 

el raro empefio de aquella 

muerte, sin mirar en nada, 
(Nifia, 205a) 

vos lo ledis, porque vos 
(Nifia, 222b) 

quien de noche me ofendié, 

ya de dia a verte viene 
(Nifia, 207a) 


arrebatéme el dolor 
vista y voz. . 
(Apolo, 444b) 
estoy. Otra vez me abraza, 
(Aurora, 355b) 
riendo del de hoy, y no 
esperando el de mafiana 
(Lucanor, 395a) 
Ahora me preguntara 
alguien, st acaso me oyera, 
porque... 
(Lucanor, 404b) 


ha (36v a) 


puesta (82v) 
cetes (283v a) 
enminden (284r b) 


poblar (289r a) 


hablen (280v a) 


ha (120r b) 


valga (189v a for 198v a) 


cuentan (104r b) 


leas (113ra) 


vine (105r b) 


C. Nouns. 


vida (249r a for 245r a) 


omitted (200r b) 


mand (230 for 220r b) 


fracaso (225r a) 
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esta eleccién, pues a mi leccién (232v a) 
para vuestro no me quiso, 
(Lucanor, 420a) 
y turbaré tus trofeos, 
sacando de sus azares azeros (116v b) 


sobrenatural acuerdo, 

que a la primera causa ayuda. 
(Principe, 228b) 

los Cristianos hoy caudillo crianos (114r a) 
(Nifia, 224b) 

fiera inculta, dspid traidor, 

cruel tigre, ladrén neblt nebil (109v b) 
(Nifia, 215b) 


D. Pronouns. 


ni atencién, que la venere, 

ni adoracién que la estime, las (282v b) 

ni temor, que la respete 
(Fineza, 522b) 
Si antes 

de decir quien soy se atreve 

a decirlo mi valor. decirlos (281r a) 
(Fineza, 518b) 


E. Prepositions. 


los demds, que de aqui resta; 
doleos de una fortuna omitted (79v a) 
tan derrotada, y deshecha, 
(Encanto, 155a) 
de que de labios y ojos omitted (249v a for 245v a) 
es tan contraria la senda 
(Apolo, 444b for 445b) 
la curiosidad de verla omitted (lllv a for 21iv a) 
(Aurora, 378a) 
Mas de ese tono conviene 
la letra con mi deseo de (230 for 220r a) 
(Lucanor, 395a) 
Sea disculpa 
de aquesta supersticién 
ser infiel quien la ejecuta, 
y quien la manda sin que omitted (219v a) 
yo en ningtin pacto concurra. 
(Lucanor, 394a) 
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Tampoco a aquesta fineza omitted (Sir a) 
habemos de salir? 
(Encanto, 158b) 
Td, ahora, puesto que has sido 
quien en ei bruto trofeo omitted (177v a) 


de ese horrible monstruo feo 
la mayor parte has tenido: 
(Faetonte, 310b) 
Deidad, que infiel venere 
en servicio de Diana, 
el dia que a su Templo ufana omitted 
a sélo premiar mi fe 
pensé que hubiera venido, 
(Fineza, 527a) 


F. Miscellaneous. 


. . +» ¥ pues de nada 


(285r b) 


ella se duele, que no haya, o st hallase 
de cuantos demonios dicen (189v b for 198v b) 


los espafioles que hablan 
en nuestros fdolos uno, 
(Aurora, 352b) 


En fin, siendo (a decir vuelvo) e (207v a) 


(Aurora, 370a) 


las voces de un barrio a otro la (illir b for 211r b) 


(Aurora, 377b) 
asi a vuestro rey se deja? 


pero qué importa, si quedo cuando (190r a) 


yo conmigo? Considera 
(Aurora, 335a) 
volvamos, ya que tenemos 


destos mares experiencia ya que tenemos (190r b) 


(Aurora, 335b) 
Por otra parte (sin que 
me mueva a ldstima alguna 


pues a quien culpa su estrella sin (217r b) 


no en vano mi rigor culpa) 
(Lucanor, 389b) 


dos bofetadas siquiera bofetas si quiera 
(Faetonte, 305b) (175r a) 


Quizé es 
esto, por asegurarla 


de que en sabiendo quien soy, quien (295r a) 


no entre en mds desconfianza 
(Fineza, 548a) 
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si quanto en tus labios noto 

es maldicién . 
(Principe, 234b) 

que allé todo un Reino, 
(Principe, 264a) 

Vamos deseos, no haga 

falta la persona mia 
(Aurora, 372b) 

Dejando aparte el concepto, 

joya mas bella no vi, 

rica, y de buen gusto es. 

Sies rica? Claro esté! Pues 

sea, Sirene, para ti. 
(Monstruo, 147 for 127) 

la primer vez que la miente 
(Postrer, 27b) 


quando (119v b) 


todos (134r a) 


deseosos (298v b) 


dara (65r b) 


ver (14r) 


G. Versification. 


(1) romance: 


Qué imaginas? Que no puedes 

acabar con la suprema 

altivez de tu constancia 
(Faetonte, 300b) 

ser al hombre preferidos 

acd en la tierra, y ast 

el haber mirado estimo 
(Eco, 69a) 

con dos efectos distintos 
(Eco, 68a) 

Hazme gusto de bajarte 
(Nifia, 210b) 

apenas pierde de vista 

la tierra, y en alta mar, 

que le recibié tranquila 

se ve cuando alborotada, 
(Principe, 262a) 

que apenas se oyen, o escuchan? 
(Aurora, 358b) 

el padre de la mentira 

en cada susptro alienta, 

en cada anhelito inspira 
(Aurora, 370a) 

Irifela. Que me mandas 
(Lucanor, 393b) 


de que (172v a) 


line omitted. Now spoils the 
romance in i-o. (35r b) 


omitted (35r a) 


bajarte ti §(107r b) 


recié (133r b) 


ose (20lv b) 


line omitted. Now destroys 
the assonance in i-a 
(207v a) 
omitted (219v a) 
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Qué voces son éstas, Cielos, omitted (225r b) 
(Lucanor, 405b) 
es injusto. Pues en tanto justo (260r b) 
(Apolo, 477a) 
(2) redondilla: 
ya que de tantos enojos omitted (lllv a) 
libres quedan mis agravios 
(Nifia, 219b) 
(3) silva: 


cuan poco honor arguye, 
quien ajenas acciones se atribuye line omitted (169v) 
(Faetonte, 294) 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 











Tabular Summary 
Play Corrections Stylistics Errors in B Total Changes 

1. Postrer 9 1 1 11 
2. Eco 35 7 3 45 
3. Monstruo 5 0 1 6 
4. Encanto ll 7 4 22 
5. Nifia 9 5 7 21 
6. Principe 5 1 5 11 
7. Faetonte 15 9 4 28 
8. Aurora 12 s 13 33 
9. Lucanor 13 7 11 31 
10. Apolo 7 10 4 21 
11. Golfo 6 1 1 8 
12. Fineza 10 7 7 24 

Totals 137 63 61 261 

Percentages 52.4 24.1 23.5 100 

















From the above table it will be seen that the textual changes 
are scattered throughout the twelve plays. The play which seems 
to have suffered most is Eco. Of the 35 entries listed as corrections 
for this play, it should be remembered that seventeen consist of 209 
restored lines found in groups of from two to thirty. The changes 
in Monstruo and Golfo are negligible. 

In view of the statements made in the Prologue of the Cuarta 
parte, Calder6n in his later years was taking an active interest in 
the publication of his comedias whose text had been disfigured and 
garbled by careless printers and copyists, and by unscrupulous 
actors and managers. On the basis of the evidence presented in 
this study, the second edition of the Cuarta parte represents more 
closely the text as Calder6én wrote it than does the first edition. 
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The reading of text A, however, should be accepted in all cases 
where the reading of B is in obvious error. 

A comparison of the first and second editions (and in one in- 
stance a third edition) of the first three Partes published during 
Calderén’s lifetime may reveal that the later edition in each case 
represents more closely the text as Calderén left it.‘ 


Everett W. Hesse 
University of Wisconsin 


* See my forthcoming article on “The Present State of Scholarship Concerning 
the Publication of Calderén’s Plays in the Seventeenth Century.” 

In comparing the first and second editions of Ei laurel de Apolo, found in the 
Tercera parte, 1664, I have noticed some changes in text. See my article on 


“The Two Versions of Calderén’s El laurel de Apolo,” Hispanic Review, XIV, 
213-234. 








VARIA 


THE DIFUNTA PLEITEADA THEME IN 
MARIA DE ZAYAS 


“Tema novelistico muy difundido es el de una mujer que, después de 
sepultada, recobra la vida, y luego disputan, sobre su posesién, dos o mds 
hombres que se creen con derecho a ella.”* This recurrent literary 
motif, designated by Marfa Goyri de Menéndez Pidal as the difunta 
pleiteada theme after the succinctly descriptive title of a comedia at- 
tributed to Lope de Vega,? is pursued by her through a number of ap- 
pearances in other countries* and, in Spain, through two comedias, a 
novel, a romance, and other treatments.‘ 

In a footnote to his discussion of the comedia La difunta pleiteada,‘ 
Cotarelo points out further Spanish renditions of the theme which appear 
to have escaped Sra. Menéndez Pidal’s notice. Neither he nor Sra. 
Menéndez Pidal mentions one of the most complete Spanish versions of 


1 Maria Goyri de Menéndez Pidal, La difunta pleiteada, estudio de literatura 
comparada, Madrid, 1909, p. 7. 

? The attribution, in which Sra. Menéndez Pidal concurs with earlier scholars 
(op. cit., pp. 54-56 for a discussion of the matter), is confirmed by Morley and 
Bruerton (Chronology of Lope de Vega’s comedias, p. 273). 

* These include Serbian, Russian, and Turkish versions (loc. cit., p. 48); two 
oriental versions (ibid., pp. 39-40); two German (ibid., pp. 45-46 and p. 44, foot- 
note); and one French (ibid., p. 44); as well as Italian appearances in two works 
of Boccaccio (ibid., pp. 41-44); in Masuccio Salernitano (ibid., p. 46); in Giraldi 
Cinthio (ibid., p. 47); in the verse legend of Ginevra degli Almieri (ibid., pp. 49- 
50); and in Bandello (ibid., pp. 52-54). Cf. also H. Hauvette, La “morte vivante,”’ 
Paris, 1933. , 

‘One comedia is Lope’s (Goyri de Menéndez Pidal, op. cit., pp. 54-59), the 
other is Salas Barbadillo’s Varios prodigios de amor (ibid., pp. 59-60. Like La 
difunta pleiteada, this play has been attributed to Rojas Zorrilla. In fact Sra. 
Menéndez Pidal does not herself question the attribution, which is corrected by 
Cotarelo in his Don Francisco de Rojas Zorrilla, Madrid, 1911, p. 259); the novel 
is Matias de los Reyes’s Menandro, one episode of which incorporates the theme 
in question (Goyri de Menéndez Pidal, op. cit., pp. 62-64); the romance is one that 
appears in related versions in many parts of the Peninsula (ibid., pp. 8-31). 

® Ac. N., IV, p. xx. 

* These are Castillo Solérzano’s tale El socorro en el peligro; an anonymous 
late seventeenth century play, Hados y lados hacen dichosos, subsequently recast 
as El parecido de Rusia; and a popular chapbook story, La enterrada en vida, 
several times revised, most recently about the year 1870. Of these additional 
parallels I know only the one by Castillo Solérzano. 
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all, Marfa de Zayas y Sotomayor’s El imposible vencido.’ The latter 
is unknown also to Henri Hauvette, whose monograph on la morte vivan- 
te * depends for its Spanish material exclusively on Sra. Menéndez Pidal’s 
study. 

Professor Place’s extended analysis of El imposible vencido, * on the 
other hand, includes several of the parallels cited in Sra. Menéndez Pidal’s 
essay. Moreover as one of these is a Catalonian version (in Castilian) 
of the ballad, his investigation is the first to mention the latter in con- 
junction with the Zayas tale. But as it happens, this particular form 
of the romance, especially in the critical final portion, is not strikingly 
close to El imposible vencido. And having come so far as to link the two, 
Professor Place still concludes that Bandello’s novella—the forty-first of 
Part II—is the likeliest source of the resuscitation episode of El imposible 
vencido. 

However when other extant versions of the romance are considered— 
Sra. Menéndez Pidal cites no less than eighteen of them—, I believe it 
will be evident that Zayas drew upon the native source as well. And as 
Sra. Menéndez Pidal persuasively argues that the romance is the most 
perfect embodiment of the several characteristic elements of the difunta 
pleiteada theme, the relationship has an unusual interest. Some com- 
parison between ballad and tale would therefore be appropriate, and I 
propose to draw one as a sort of brief appendix to Sra. Menéndez Pidal’s 
excellent study. 

Reconstructed in essential outline from the versions at hand, the 
original romance must have run much as follows. For the sake of brevity, 
I omit the parentheses in which Sra. Menéndez Pidal lists variant names, 
places, periods of time, and the like: 


“Dofia yan or la mas bella de las mujeres de su a es solicitada 
por muchos caballeros a wage: Ella prefiere entre todos a D. Juan de 
Castilla y se dan palabra de casamiento. El padre de dofia Angela, 
atento a casar ventajosamente a su hija, la promete a un rico mercader de 
Sevilla, y D. Juan al saberlo se marcha a Indias para tratar de olvidarla. 
Durante su ausencia, se celebra el casamiento de dofia Angela; pero el 
mercader no la logra, porque el mismo dfa de la boda, muere la novia y 
la fiesta se convierte en duelo. Vuelve D. Juan al cabo de nueve meses 
y al pasar por delante de la casa de su amada ve asomada a una joven 
vestida de luto y por ella sabe que murié dofia Angela y dénde esta en- 
terrada. Corre a su sepultura y con ayuda del ermitafio [sacristdn in 
several versions] a quien soborna, logra levantar la losa y halla a la 
enterrada tan bella como cuando viva. Excitado por la pena, intenta 
suicidarse con un pufial para quedar allf en compafifa de su amada. La 
Virgen, de quien era muy devoto D. Juan, le detiene el brazo, se apiada 


7 Novelas exemplares y amorosas, Primera y segunda parte, Madrid, 1795, pp. 
175-196. El imposible vencido is the eighth tale of the first part. 

8 Footnote 3, above. 

® Maria de Zayas, an Outstanding Woman Short-Story Writer of Seventeenth- 
Century Spain, University of Colorado Studies, XIII, Number 1, Boulder, Colorado, 
1923, pp. 26-30, which see for an analytical résumé of the plot. 
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de él y resucita dofia Angela. Al salir los novios de la iglesia se encuen- 
tran al mercader; éste reclama a su esposa y se entabla un pleito en la 
Chancillerfa de Granada. La sentencia es favorable a D. Juan.’ ° 


In El imposible vencido the setting is Salamanca, where no recorded 
version of the romance situates it; the names of the characters are changed ; 
Rodrigo, the hero, is sent to Flanders rather than to the Indies to forget 
his passion; and he returns before, rather than after, the heroine’s death. 
Moreover an introductory section of the story, depicting the childhood 
attachment of the two principals and assigning a reason for the father’s 
refusal of his daughter’s chosen suitor, has a parallel in only one variant 
of the ballad;“ and a long digression devoted to his adventures abroad 
has no parallel whatsoever in the original. Alterations and additions of 
this kind are frequent. But on the whole the writer adheres faithfully 
to the narrative as it occurs in the ballad, expanding lavishly, but re- 
taining the essentials intact. 

There is one exception, one extremely important episode for which 
the romance provides only the vaguest of hints, but which is present in 
Bandello. This is the episode of the heroine’s actual marriage to her 
rescuer, a ceremony at which through a coincidence the unloved first 
husband is present. This essential element is much more highly devel- 
oped by Zayas than by Bandello, and, though it lay perhaps ready enough 
at hand to have occurred to her independently, it is natural to assume that 
she borrowed it from the Italian * or from a derivative of the latter. 

Where there are differences, on the other hand, she usually appears 
to coincide with the romance, as she does in joining her lovers by a promise 
instead of by a secret union before the heroine’s forced marriage; in 
sending off the suitor expressly to forget his love instead of on business; 
in bringing him to the tomb alone instead of with a companion; and, more 
significantly, in introducing the Sacristén, who has no parallel in Bandello. 


1° Goyri de Menéndez Pidal, op. cit., pp. 30-31. 

“It should be noted that El imposible vencido is closer to Sra. Menéndez 
Pidal’s composite reconstruction of the romance than to any single published 
version. It would appear certain that the seventeenth century possessed not 
only other and different, but longer and more complete renditions than surviving 
corrupt and quite possibly mutilated ones. As Menéndez Pelayo says of the 
Asturian version he publishes (Antologia, X, p. 137), “Es ldstima que esté tan 
modernizado y estragado.” Only Sra. Menéndez Pidal’s Version B (from Leén) 
alludes to a childhood affection of the protagonists. The assonance of the first 
ten lines of B, those in which this detail occurs, is different from that of the body 
of the poem, and, according to Sra. Menéndez Pidal, this introductory laisse 
belongs to ‘‘otro romance conocido” (loc. cit., p. 11). Yet as this is also the only 
place to assign a reason (the hero’s poverty; Zayas makes him a segundén) for the 
father’s refusal, it may perhaps be supposed that the novelist drew on a version 
to which some such introduction had already been prefixed. 

Other less conclusive details would seem to strengthen the assumption. 
And Professor Place finds parallels to Bandello in at least two other tales by Zayas 
(op. cit., pp. 11 and 41), though here again the cases are not clear cut. 
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In a rather startling modification of the verse narrative, she omits 
Rodrigo’s attempted suicide and causes a Crucifix rather than the Virgin 
to perform the miracle. The departure is important, but scarcely so 
important as adheience to the Spanish tradition of a true miracle. ‘Plus 
réalistes, les Italiens n’ont envisagé qu’une morte apparente.” * Con- 
formance to tradition in this instance is enough to place Zayas firmly in 
the Spanish current, and thus to lend a peculiar interest to her tale. 
Possibly the same direction is taken in those of Cotarelo’s additions to 
Spanish versions of the difunta pleiteda theme inaccessible to me. And 
very possibly there are still further analogues not yet pointed out, of 
which some may likewise follow the native rather than the Italian source 
in this respect. But for the present Marfa de Zayas appears alone among 
sophisticated writers to have utilized the dramatic romance, with its 
“coloris trés particulier que lui ont donné l’imagination et la ferveur 
mystiques du peuple espagnol.” ™ 

A word, finally, remains to be said about the climactic pleito itself. 
With the woman’s commitment to marry the man who eventually rescues 
her, and with his visit to her burial place, this is the third of the three 
essential features which Sra. Menéndez Pidal finds intact in the Spanish 
of the romance and Zapata’s Misceldénea on the one hand and in Bandello 
on the other, but not elsewhere.’ To this short list of perfect versions 
of the theme, El imposible vencido must of course be added. But of all 
three elements, it is the pleito that engages the writer’s interest most 
completely, and on which she bestows a care perhaps unique among 
treatments of the subject.'* 

This is partly because the matter itself has a great fascination, partly 
because suspense is for once enhanced by a wealth of detail, but chiefly 
because for readers of her time her solution required the most meticulous 
preparation. After all, the imposible vencido is less the lady’s death than 
the sacrament that joins her to an unloved husband. 

Until the very end of the tale, Zayas seems determined to state and 
settle the issue with uncompromising frankness, making her heroine a 


% Hauvette, op. cit., p. 79. 

“4 Tbid. 

% Op. cit., p. 70. The dispute is also the element which most sharply distin- 
guishes the difunta pleiteada theme from the closely related Romeo and Juliet 
story. As to the nearness of the Spanish difunta pleiteada legend and the Bandello 
tale, it should be recalled that Miss Bourland considers the ballad derived from 
the latter, or rather from the Decameron through the latter (Boccaccio and the 
Decameron in Castilian and Catalan Literature, Extrait de la Revue Hispanique, 
1905, XII, p. 148). Sra. Menéndez Pidal regards the romance-Zapata version as 
probably earlier than Bandello’s (op. cit., p. 70) and independent of it (dbid., p. 
69). The point has no great significance for the matter in hand, especially if 
Zayas really utilized both versions. 

16 Lope’s Difunta pleiteada does give prominence to the dispute, with learned 
arguments by advocates of both claimants (Act III). But his preliminary ground- 
work and his solution are both weaker than those of El imposible vencido. 
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party to two marriages of apparently equal validity. Then belatedly 
we are told that the second marriage has been real, the first merely formal. 
Added to an elaborate machinery of earlier promise of marriage, physi- 
cians’ opinions, the advice of learned theologians, and references to the 
Tridentine Council, this circumstance renders inevitable a decision in 
favor of the true lover. But though presented less boldly than it prom- 
ised to be—Zayas has a way of being more conventional than her reputa- 
tion would portray her—, the solution is still a valiant one. As Sra. 
Menéndez Pidal points out," only two versions of the difunta pleiteada 
theme, the romance and the poem on Ginevra degli Almieri, state the 
dispute frankly and award the woman to the lover rather than the hus- 
band. By one device or another, all others evade the issue. A trifle 
meretriciously compromising, or, if one prefer, honestly adjusting the 
scope of the problem to the limits of human conscience, Zayas again 
adheres to the popular tradition. 


Epwin 8. Morsy 
University of California 


JUSTO SIERRA’S EL ANGEL DEL PORVENIR 


Ir was José Luis Martinez, one of the group of scholars engaged in the 
preparation o, the projected complete works of Justo Sierra to be pub- 
lished by the National University of Mexico, who called my attention 
to an article by Sierra explaining the genesis of El dngel del porvenir, 
probably the most obscure item in his bibliography. 

In an article Una tumba, subtitled Cartas a Urbina,' Sierra describes 
the founding of the magazine El Renacimiento, its early financial diffi- 
culties and the council of the editors to find something that would help 
step up its circulation. The editors decided to publish a serial novel as 
a gift to the subscribers and Sierra says: “. . . fui escogido, en un con- 
cilidbulo celebrado en casa de Pedro Peén Regil . . . para escribir 
aquello. Roberto Esteva bautizé al futuro serpentén con el nombre de 


11 Op. cit., p. 69. Castillo Solérzano’s El socorro en el peligro (pp. 217-296 of 
Tardes entretenidas, Col. selecta de antiguas novelas esp., IX, Madrid, 1908), men- 
tioned by Cotarelo (above, footnote 6), has not to my knowledge been studied in 
its relationship to the difunta pleiteada theme. Though such a study would be 
desirable for the sake of completeness, I do not extend this paper to include one, 
because, though a competent and moderately entertaining story, the Castillo 
narrative lacks the peculiar interest of Hl imposible vencido. Very probably it 
derives mainly from Bandello, though the author has covered his tracks with skill. 
Both the initial agreement of the woman to marry her rescuer and the final contest 
at law are missing. Of the theme in its best form, only the visit to the tomb re- 
mains, and this in its “Italian” guise, sans miracle. 

1In El mundo ilustrado, afio VIII, t. I, nm. 17 (April 28, 1891). 
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El dngel del porvenir. ...” A great deal of effort has been spent un- 
successfully to try to locate a copy of this in Mexico. 

It was my good fortune to be able to supply a few pages, 5-8 and 13— 
20, which were bound with my copy of El Renacimiento. These pages 
have lain unnoticed for years because the title page is missing and neither 
I nor the previous owners knew what those pages represented. Now I 
can report that a much larger fragment, the first 88 pages of this novel, 
exists at the University of Illinois. It is one of the items bound with 
Vol. II of their copy of El Renacimiento which comes from the private 
library of one of Mexico’s greatest bibliographers, Joaquin Garcia 
Icazbalceta. 

Because at present almost nothing is known about El dngel and this 
is the largest fragment to be found so far, it seems worth while giving a 
description of it. The fragment is printed in the format of El Renaci- 
miento, is incomplete and interrupted in the middle of a sentence. It 
contains the title page with reverse blank, a prologue on pp. 3-4, and on 
pages 5-88 the first twenty-two chapters of Libro primero: Zizafia, the 
last chapter being incomplete. 

The title page is as follows: El / dngel del porvenir / novela original / 
por Justo Sierra | [Epigraph:] In servitute dolor. In libertate labor. / 
[Decorative line] / A Santiago Sierra | Homenaje del autor | [Decoration] 
| Edicion del “‘Renacimiento.” | México | Imprenta de F. Diaz de Leon y 
Santiago White, | Segunda de la Monterilla nim. 12 /—/ 1869. All letter- 
ing is in capitals of various sizes except for the epigraph and the address 
of the publisher which are in mixed capitals and lower case as indicated. 

The scarcity of this item is attested to by the failure of bibliographers 
of the Mexican novel even to list the title. 

The novel itself is one of those thrillers with a plot as complicated as 
any of Vicente Riva Palacio’s historical novels, liberal in its political 
attitudes, extravagantly romantic at times and with a scene of action 
which begins in Mexico and includes a good part of the globe, expecially 
Europe. Definitely it is a beginner’s attempt at a novel (Sierra was 20 
or 21 years old when it was written) and no doubt its purpose as a circu- 
lation builder militated further against the creation of a piece of writing of 
real literary value. 

Its importance lies primarily in its contribution to our knowledge of 
the literary activities of Justo Sierra himself, particularly the information 
that such a work, said to mark the beginning of his career as a writer, 
actually did exist. 

However, there are still at least two questions unanswered. The 
first is whether or not the novel was ever finished. This can be answered 
only if the remainder is found or its existence is otherwise proved. 

The second question is more complicated. If Justo Sierra’s explana- 
tion of the raison d’étre of El dngel del porvenir is correct, why is his pro- 
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logue dated at end: México.—1868? The first item in Vol. I of El 
Renacimiento is Altamirano’s Introduccién which in the index is dated 
January 2, 1869. Is the date on Justo Sierra’s prologue a typographical 
error or was the concilidbulo actually called because the financial diffi- 
culties of the magazine began before the first issue appeared? We have 
as yet no evidence on the point. 


Rape E. WARNER 
University of Colorado 











NECROLOGY 
WILLIAM 8. HENDRIX (1887-1948) 


William Samuel Hendrix, Professor of Romance Languages in Ohio 
State University and Editor of the Modern Language Journal, died 
March 22, 1948 in Columbus. His death was sudden and unexpected: 
apparently in excellent health, he was fatally stricken in a corridor of 
Derby Hall as he was returning to his office after lunching at the Faculty 
Club. He had been granted leave of absence for the Spring quarter, and 
he and Mrs. Hendrix were preparing to depart shortly for California. 

Professor Hendrix was born in Ragland, Alabama, May 27, 1887. 
He was graduated from Howard College, Alabama at the age of twenty, 
and earned M.A. degrees from the same institution in 1909 and from Cor- 
nell University in 1910. He received the Ph.D. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1922, having previously studied also at the Uni- 
versities of Caen and Madrid. He began his teaching career at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1910, and subsequently taught at the University of 
Texas before being called to a chair of Romance languages at Ohio State 
University in 1920. In 1926, he was named Chairman of the Depart- 
ment, a position which he continued to hold until his death. 

Professor Hendrix was one of a rapidiy decreasing group of American 
professors in the modern language area who may be best described as 
having broad interests embracing various sectors of the Romance field 
and their peripheral relationships with other cultures. Although he 
wrote his doctoral dissertation on Some Native Comic Types in the Early 
Spanish Drama (published at Columbus in 1925), his output of journal 
articles, such as studies of foreign influences on Bécquer and on Larra, 
and on the vogue of Guevara’s Diablo cojuelo in France and England, 
testifies to the broadness of his range of research interests, although these 
had almost invariably as common denominator the study of the literature 
of manners and types, a subject on which he had much more research 
projected which he did not live to complete. 

Significant and stimulating as are these scholarly products which 
issued from time to time from Hendrix’s pen, he will be best remembered 
as able departmental admiristrator, author of important textbooks, and 
distinguished authority on the teaching of languages. In his case, it 
is impossible to discuss these three categories separately: they are in- 
dissolubly bound together in his career. In the early nineteen thirties, 
at a time when most university language teachers were subscribing in the 
classroom to the doctrine of the ‘‘reading objective,”’ Hendrix and his 
departmental colleagues were busy perfecting an oral blackboard- 
dictation approach to the learning of the Romance languages which soon 
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won the enthusiastic support of Ohio State students and faculty alike. 
This method, which antedates considerably the much publicized Army 
Student Training language techniques, ultimately functioned very suc- 
cessfully at the University in the A.S.T. program itself. 

Hendrix wrote various textbooks for Spanish and French to implement 
the departmental program, and these books found wide acceptance like- 
wise in many other institutions. Also he did much, both locally and 
nationally, to encourage foreign language teaching by radio, including 
in such activities an advocacy of the use of short wave broadcasts from 
Spanish America as an adjunct to the teaching of Spanish. On this latter 
subject he published a useful monograph in 1938. Throughout the 
years he did yeoman service on various important national and regional 
committees concerned with the improvement of modern language in- 
struction, including the field committee which investigated the A.S.T. 
language program during World War II. His services to language edu- 
cation received fitting recognition in 1947, when he was chosen Editor 
of the Modern Language Journal. 

Hendrix in his later years came to feel a very special interest in the 
various Latin American cultures. He made frequent trips to Latin 
America, studied assiduously its literatures, and was an enthusiastic 
proponent of a “Good Neighbor” policy long before such a policy received 
intensive governmental support. For a considerable time the subject of 
Mexican archeology was one of his major hobbies; and it has often been 
said that his knowledge of that subject was comparable to that of many 
professional archeologists. Certainly such a hobby fitted perfectly with 
his fondness—and that of his devoted family—for travel and for the wide 
open spaces. 

Professor Hendrix belonged to the usual learned societies: the Modern 
Language Association of America, the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish and Portuguese, the American Association of Teachers of 
French, etc. He was also a corresponding member of the Hispanic 
Society of America, and for many years had held the Spanish decoration, 
Knight of the Royal Order of Isabella the Catholic. 

All who knew him or came within the sphere of his activities will 
mourn the passing of this kindly gentleman, who was truly a dynamic 
force in modern language instruction in America. 

Epwin B. PLace 

Northwestern University 
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2. Las rimas de Bécquer y la influencia de Byron. Tipografia de 
Archivos, Madrid, 1931: 47 p. 
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3. “The Hell Hounds,” Publications of the Texas Folk-Lore Society, 
1916, I, 75-77. 

4. “An Early Nineteenth Century Essayist,”’ The Texas Review, 1918- 
19, IV, 238-244. 

5. “The Theme ‘Life is a Dream’,’’” MLN, 1919, XXXIV, 505-506. 
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1 Abbreviations used: HIS—Hispania; HR—Hispanic Review; MLJ—The 


Modern Language Journal; MLN—Modern Language Notes; MPh—Modern 
Philology; RR—The Romanic Review. 
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Education, 1939, X, 308-311. 
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Cervantes Across the Centuries. A Quadricentennial Volume. Edited by 
Angel Flores and M. J. Benardete. : The Dryden Press, New York, 
1947: 374 pages. 


This volume is an expansion of the symposium called The Anatomy 
of Don Quixote (Ithaca, 1932) prepared by the same joint editors. The 
four articles of the earlier symposium (minus the essay by Turgenev 
which appears now as an excerpt) have been augmented by fifteen others, 
a new preface and a selected bibliography. Among these new contri- 
butions six are entirely new; the rest are second prints from books and 
the RFH. All are from recent years. The introductory presentation 
of Cervantes and his works has been taken from Jean Cassou’s semi- 
popular and somewhat French-tinged book Cervantes (Paris, 1936). 
This ‘Introduction to Cervantes” is followed by some penetrating ana- 
lyses. New points are stressed by J. Casalduero, ‘““The composition of 
Don Quijote,” the first part of which appeared in RFH, 1940, II, 321- 
369 and has been duly recognized as an adequate approach in Hispania, 
1947, XXX, 328 as well as in Shipley’s Encyclopedia of Literature (New 
York, 1946), II, 878. There is now added the second part, demonstrating 
—sometimes rather boldly—that the Quijote II of 1615 follows a new 
esthetics with all episodes more tightly centered around Don Quijote, 
with a new rhythm of action from slow to rapid, and concentration on 
certain new motives (house, money, animals, twilight, representation, 
advice). Of an analytical character is also Stephen Gilman’s revised and 
condensed characterization of the art of Avellaneda from RFH, 1943, 
V, 148-57, called now ‘The apocryphal Quixote.” 

The sequence of the four complementary and contradictory Inter- 
pretations by Américo Castro, Benedetto Croce, Waldo Frank and Mario 
Casella is very fittingly preceded by an article setting the stage and 
giving the climate: ‘The Spirit of Castile” by Miguel de Unamuno from 
his Essays and Soliloquies (New York, 1925). Unamuno’s “infinite land- 
scape where man is made aware of the aridity of his own soul” does not 
impress Castro, however, who is not any longer interested primarily in 
his decisive discovery, the Erasmian Cervantes. He believes now in an 
existential and in an oriental Cervantes. In his brilliantly written con- 
tribution, called ‘Incarnation in Don Quijote,” Castro gives the essence 
of his planned new book: that Cervantes has already seen the supposed 
progressive, and therefore true point, i.e. that Life dominates human 
actions to such an extent that these are unpredictable, because theoretical 
moral principles and philosophies do not stand the impact of Life’s 
circumstances. These alone incite man to reaction, i.e. to realize life and 
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to learn that it is a vain attempt to try to integrate body, soul, and mind. 
This is certainly the most adequate interpretation in the Heidegger- 
Sartre epoch but has nothing to do with any attempt at being “‘up-to- 
date.” It represents a venture for the historical scholar Castro to re- 
place his older formula of the ‘‘engafio a los ojos” by another one which 
corresponds better to the style of the novel in general. The second part, 
more historical, ‘‘The Action and Effect of the Written Word” (also in 
Asomante, 1947, III, 7-31), tries to prove that Truth comes from vital 
experience and not from a cognitive process, according to Cervantes and 
the Orientals. Castro at this point seems under the influence of another 
new work of his, now in press, concerned with Oriental elements in 
Spanish civilization. Castro tries to prove the particular point that 
Cervantes like all the Orientals believed in the ‘‘contagious vitality” of 
books, not in their role as “‘repositories of culture.”” Cervantes is obsessed 
by the written word and this tendency is reduced by Castro to the 
Oriental trend to consider books to be either holy or magic. 

Anyway, Castro has more specified reasons for Cervantes’ alleged 
Orientalism than Waldo Frank with his article ‘“The Career of the Hero” 
from his book Virgin Spain (New York, 1926), 189-226, which should 
have been seriously revised in the parts concerning medieval philosophy 
and history of religion before being reprinted. Benedetto Croce with 
“The Simpatia of Don Quixote”’ from his Poesia antica e moderna takes us 
back to Western humanitarian liberalism; Pavel I. Novitsky’s “Thematic 
Design”’ from his earlier Cervantes Essay (not mentioned in Grismer’s 
recent bibliography), to Marxism, blaming Don Quixote’s ‘misplaced 
enthusiasm.”’ Casella, however, with his ‘Critical Realism” (although 
repeating what Fr. D. Rubio had said in 1924) in this decisive part of 
his Cervantes. II Chisciotte (Florence, 1938), can prove that whoever at- 
temps to ignore the historical fact, that Cervantes tries to give literary 
art a scholastic medieval interpretation of Christian realism versus the 
abstract idealistic explanations of the Aristotelian Ars poetica cannot 
grasp the substance of Cervantes’ mind and art. 

A particular topic of particular interest is Mack Singleton’s newest 
theory on “The Persiles Mystery.” According to his very logical and 
alluring deductions, the Persiles dealing with the epoch of Charles V is not 
the latest dream of Cervantes, but one of his earliest works, prepared 
shortly before his death for publication to get some money out of it for 
his poor heirs. The mentioning of Philip III can be explained by a lapsus 
on the part of the printers. The ideological difficulties are not considered, 
the stylistic ones are belittled. Charles Haywood gives a rich biblio- 
graphy of ‘‘Musical settings to Cervantes” through the centuries and for 
all countries. 

Influences of Cervantes are treated: On America, by Harry Levin, 
who establishes with much acumen the complementary and dialectical 
relations between Cervantes and Herman Melville (‘‘Don Quizote and 
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“Moby Dick’’); on England, by Edwin B. Knowles, who gives, as it seems, 
the best and most interesting from his unpublished New York University 
Dissertation (1938) and from several published articles on the subject; 
on France by Esther J. Crooks, who, too, draws on her dissertation 
(Johns Hopkins, 1923, published 1931) and stresses the translations too 
much, the digestive imitations too little (Roman comique; Mme Bovary); 
on Germany, by Lienhard Bergel, who with rich material at hand chal- 
lenges scholarship by putting everywhere fresh, individual accents, be- 
littling the translation by Braunfels, ridiculing the interpretation of 
Schlegel, scoffing at the philological specialists, declining Spitzer as a 
Cervantes interpreter because of his ““Germanic obtuseness’”’ and con- 
sidering the Protestant Minister Florens Christian Rang as the top- 
ranking German connoisseur of the Quijote, quoting even all his oddities 
which make every cervantista chuckle; on Russia, by Ludmilla B. Turke- 
vich. Her contribution is deep and her | arallels are elaborated, parti- 
cularly the one drawn between Don Quijote and Dostoiewski’s Jdiot (first 
draft). Solovyov’s quest of Sofia, however, is parallel to Don Quijote 
and Dulcinea! Italy was left out, although the whole material would 
have been ready in the two last chapters of Al. Popescu-Telega, Cervantes 
si Italia (Craiova: Ramuri, 1931). Something lacking in the volume is 
also a more exhaustive treatment of Cervantes’ influence in America such 
as was given in the article of M. F. Heiser, ‘‘Cervantes in the United 
States,” HR, 1947, XV, 409-435. The whole volume is priceless as a 
Cervantes-Breviary for a critical reader. 
Heutmvut A. Harzreip 

Catholic University 
Cervantes. By Aubrey F. G. Bell. University of Oklahoma Press, 

Norman, 1947: xxi + 256 pages. 

The first impression which a critical reader gets from Mr. Bell’s book 
is that the author did not use the decisive recent literature on Cervantes 
(see R. L. Grismer, Cervantes, a Bibliography, New York, 1946) and on the 
Spanish Renaissance (see Otis H. Green, SP, 1947, XLIV, 228-264). 
Mr. Bell makes an arbitrary selection of opinions which he objects to 
(pp. 160, 169). Instead of analyzing, he sermonizes (135, 146), politi- 
cizes (9, 143, 1641, 208), and comes out with a meaning of Don Quijote 
which proves that the famous hispandfilo refused to learn from Bataillon, 
Casella, Hazard, and the Castro of “Lo Hispdnico y el Erasmismo” and 
“Los prélogos al Quijote.” It does not sound convincing that “The 
main theme of Don Quijote was clearly the presumption of Don Quijote, 
the presumption of Sancho, the presumption of Cervantes, of Spain, of 
modern man, who, in aspiring to be his own Providence, finds himself no 
longer ‘bound by gold chains about the feet of God’ but bound by red 
tape about the feet of man” (221). 

The Cervantes of Mr. Bell, ‘“‘a Christian fatalist, an ingenious stoic’”’ 
(25, 152), is born into a Spanish Renaissance without vital problems 
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(Chapter I), a Renaissance which is learned and clings none the less to 
the same manner and attitude of believing as the people. It combines 
enlightenment and magic (82). Therefore Cervantes can bridge the gap 
(21) between the elite (233) and the peasant, “the true humanist” (130). 
He does this with the divine humor and with the spice of charity (128) 
different from wit (23, 182). His true reality is the view of the creative 
genius (126). Cervantes is a devout Catholic (158) and has the religion 
of humanity (Chapter VIII). In his simplicity and subtlety he never 
can be caught as to his real meaning (186). 

About Renaissance (131), Inquisition (10, 160, 166), economic ques- 
tions, tolerance, mysticism, Bible (which Cervantes, though his biblical 
quotations come from the liturgy, is supposed to have read, 162), scholar- 
ship in the second half of the sixteenth century (162), reasons of deca- 
dencia (15), Mr. Bell repeats exactly what he had said in his Luis de Leén 
(1927) and what the late P. Pedro M. Vélez OSA has meanwhile (1931) - 
shown to be doubtful or incorrect. What the present reviewer would 
safely take as a firm ground according to recent investigations is this: 
Cervantes certainly is entangled in the new humanistic philological- 
historical criticism. Therefore he tries to apply it to the popular beliefs 
and perhaps unconsciously even to the tradition of the Church, an at- 
tempt in which, as a subjectively orthodox Catholic, he is not sure at 
all how far he can go. Therefore he does not only smile at Sancho’s 
blessing: ‘Dios te gufe junto con la trinidad de Gaeta” (D. Q. III, 22); 
but the hero of Lepanto—a victory so closely linked to the rosary—has 
also been censured for irreverence towards this very rosary (I, 26) by 
“the broadminded, tolerant . . . ecclesiastical censors’ (166); further- 
more the “Esclavo del Santisimo Sacramento” utters the belief in the 
Real Presence in a way and in a tone incompatible with the meaning of 
the respective canons of Trent: 


“Los tales penitenciarios . . . exagerdronle [i.e., le encarecieron a Auris- 
tela ] la fuerza y eficacia de los sacramentos . . . ; mostrdronle asimismo 
a Jesucristo Dios vivo . . . sacramentado en tierra . . . , porque uno 
de los mayores atributos de Dios . . . es el estar en todo lugar por 
potencia, por esencia y por presencia (Persiles IV, 5).”’ 


For a historical investigation it is irrelevant that Bell calls Cervantes’ 
intentional vagueness “religion of humanity” (Chapter VIII). The de- 
cisive question is: Does Cervantes belong to the radical Catholic Spanish 
group of Saint Ignatius, Saint John of the Cross (175, 176), Santa Teresa 
(186), Tirso (184), Lope de Vega (185), or to more moderate Christian 
humanists like Mal Lara, A. de Laguna, Juan de Valdés, Montemayor 
and Luis de Leén? Does he side with the saintly ascetics and repenting 
sinners or with the critical individualists, whose primary concern is a 
certain kind of enlightenment compatible with piety (17, 165)? 
Scholarship hitherto was rather inclined to believe that Cervantes 
belongs to the second group and Bell links him to the first (163, 177), 
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despite his own far reaching reservations (157). Furthermore, there is 
no static, but a dynamic Cervantes. Cervantes becomes less ‘‘en- 
lightened” and more “spiritual” from the second part of Don Quijote 
through the Persiles, as W. C. Atkinson has convincingly demonstrated 
(BSS, 1947, XXIV, 242-253). Also from a national view point as J. 
de Entrambasaguas (Lope, simbolo del temperamento estético espafiol, 1936) 
has seen (much better than Havelock Ellis; 12), there is a rift between 
Cervantes, the last European humanist of Spanish nationality, and Lope 
for whom only Spain exists. Has then this critical humanist Cervantes, 
who looks like a Malebranche or a Feijéo, only the irony of a child, dia- 
metrically opposed to Rabelais’ satirical vein? Is he a character to be 
identified with the colorless, bourgeoislike, ‘‘sanctimonious”’ (Schevill) 
caballero del verde gabdén (xiv)? Or is he a shrewd, superiorly smiling 
cultural arbiter who knows in his two-sidedness (‘‘he is incorrigibly 
bilateral’, 67) how to stress exactly the side which seems important to 
him? These are the real burning questions and problems of the cer- 
vantistas of which Mr. Bell’s readers will not be aware. 

But, of course, these readers will find a wealth of factual information 
given in a very agreable way on the more external cosas de Espajia as 
they show up in the works of Cervantes. Mr. Bell, as he always does, 
reveals, through one of her outstanding representatives, the unique 
folkloric and temperamental character of Spain. The notes which reveal 
the great familiarity of the author with the texts of Cervantes, are almost 
an anthology, which will be highly appreciated. Besides, the best chap- 
ter of the book, “The Probing of Reality,’’ will challenge the reader at 
least to ponder the central concern of Cervantes, the search for the 
essence of reality. This search seems to be the real wisdom of Cer- 
vantes, a wisdom which Bell sees exclusively in humor and charity, as 
he explains again in “Books Abroad” (Summer 1947, pp. 259-263). 

Heitmvut A. HatzFre._p 

The Catholic University of America 


Sentido y forma de ‘‘Los trabajos de Persiles y Sigismunda.”’ By Joaquin 
Casalduero. Editorial Sudamericana, Buenos Aires, 1947: 289 pages. 
This study represents an intelligent running commentary on the most 

complicated and least read nove! written by Cervantes. The sentido, 

i.e. mind, fond, Gehalt of the novel is supposed to be due to the spirit of 

the Counter-Reformation, called baroque. The study of the forma, i.e. 

art, forme, Gestalt, also called baroque, is restricted to the problems of 

composition without touching the forma of Cervantes’ habia in relation to 
the lengua of his times. The adventures of a loving couple are repre- 

sented as the symbolic reflection of the evolution of mankind from a 

barbaric state expressed by obscure northern zones full of wild islands 

and mountains, the world of dominating vices (soberbia, lascivia), into an 
always more perfect human, Christian and Catholic society as expressed 
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by civilization based on the humility and charity of the countries of the 
luminous south, full of temples and palaces, the world of redemption and 
salvation, culminating in Rome, the city of the ‘‘viceroy of God’’ (255). 
Auristela-Sigismunda, says Cervantes, ‘“‘por haber nacido en . . . tierras 


, adonde la verdadera fe catélica no esté en el punto tan perfecto como se 


requiere, tenfa necesidad de acrisolarla en su verdadera oficina”’ (IV, 5) 
and Sr. Casalduero comments: ‘‘La humanidad que ha bajado del seten- 
trién al mediod{fa asciende en su camino de perfeccién, dando a la pureza 
de los sentimientos el apoyo de una verdad acrisolada”’ (252). 

This example gives an idea of Sr. Casalduero’s method, and to the 
present reviewer, it makes sense logically and esthetically. Further- 
more, the author knows how to captivate the reader over long stretches 
of the book. I would object, however, to his merely historical, clear-cut, 
epochal concept of literary history, not admitting shadings, overlappings, 
regressions due to the interior dialectics of the generations. Subdividing 
the epoch of 1542-1660 into three generations called Primer Barroco, 
Plenitud del Barroco, and Ultimo Barroco, Sr. Casalduero does not doubt 
that Cervantes belongs, according to his own interior structure, to that 
middle period of Spanish Baroque. This simplification of seeing Cer- 
vantes as a representative of the doctrinal-allegorical plenitud del barroco 
(283) together with Géngora, Quevedo, Gracidn and Calderén (96, 155, 
211) would do away with many knotty problems of Cervantes studies if it 
were acceptable. 

This leads deeply into the baroque problem. The baroque discussions 
of the last thirty years and ‘“‘The Concept of Baroque in Literary Scholar- 
ship,” as analyzed by René Welleck (The Journal of Aesthetics, 1946, V, 
77-109) make a clear distinction between those “‘secentismo’’ elements 
which may be called baroque because they are opposed to Renaissance 
and Humanism in Spain, and others, the eternal Spanish ones opposed 
already in the sixteenth century to the Italian and European Renaissance. 
Friends and enemies of secentismo alike (Hornedo, Villoslada, Croce, 
Castro) agree on its traditionalism versus criticism, its inquietude versus 
a balanced life, and, to use the words of Luis Rosales (Crue y Raya, 
1936, XX XVIII, 67 ff.): la substantivacién de las formas versus la sub- 
stantivacién de la realidad. The religious element as such has not to be 
overstressed, because it is present in the Spanish Renaissance as well as 
in the Baroque. In orderto fit Cervantes’ novel into the barroquismo 
of the seventeenth century Sr. Casalduero interprets the Persiles as col- 
lossal (28), theatrical (45), dynamic (173), cosmic (275), allegorical (70). 
Furthermore, opposing Pfandl (212), he says that Cervantes has secu- 
larized older Catholic concepts (240) and widened the possibilities of self- 
sanctification in the world. This, thinks Sr. Casalduero, is the reason 
why the novel does not end with the old normal Catholic Spanish version 
—that two lovers by their trabajos discover the love of God and enter 
religion—, but with a happy marriage. The stressing of this point after 
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- Auristela has reached the theoretical insight into the superiority of the 
contemplative life, and despite her vow of virginity, looks like an im- 
plication of an anti-ascetical criticism which was something normal in 
the times of Charles V, but not under the Felipes and does not seem very 
“baroque”. The same holds true for the merely practical morality in 
general (74, 85, 96, 107, 122, 143, 164, 202, 278) which Sr. Casalduero 
tries desperately to oppose as Tridentine or Jesuitic to Catholic traditional 
standards (163, 188, 268). 

As far as the formal problems are concerned, Sr. Casalduero could 
have made clearer his clever analysis by referring to Wélfflin’s Principles 
of Art. But not everyone believes in the mutual elucidation of the arts. 

The book is rich in illuminating remarks and Sr. Casalduero’s strength 
lies in disentangling the threads of these “historias marafiadas” and 
‘nunca vistos enredos’’ which would have remained a maze without his 
gentle aid. 


Hetmvut A. HatzFre_p 
Catholic University 


Interpretacién pictérica del ‘‘Quijote’’ por Doré. Por Miguel Romera- 
Navarro. Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, Madrid, 
1946: 57 pages, 32 plates. 

Centenary celebrations are not often fruitful in works of enduring 
value. This little book (a scholarly essay of fifty pages accompanied by 
thirty-two plates and some valuable bibliographical matter) is an ex- 
ception to prove that rule, but its date (1946) shows that it was not en- 
tirely a work of occasion. The date is significant also as being that of 
the edition of Don Quixote which contains the illustrations of Don 
Salvador Dalf, and accordingly they are not mentioned in the text, al- 
though they might have pointed a moral and adorned the tale. Both 
these and Doré’s illustrations bear out Sefior Romera-Navarro’s observa- 
tion that Don Quixote, the most consistent of characters, is also the most 
elusive: “‘Don Quijote no se contradice, no se desmiente jamds a sf 
mismo. Y, sin embargo, por compleja, por rica, su personalidad ha 
desafiado al pincel, al ldpiz, al buril de todos los artistas, y ninguna imagen 
suya nos satisface plenamente. . . . Tan variada como la opinién 
de sus primeros lectores es la de los ilustradores’’ (page 22). 

It is the marvel of Cervantes that his fantastic imagination and his 
discreet and accurate observation are a pair so admirably harnessed that 
it must have been a pleasure to drive them. In this he is inimitable: 
““Y es que, cosa natural, jamds tuvo Cervantes un ilustrador de genio 
igual al suyo” (page 33). The colour and imagination of Sefior Dalf’s 
illustrations are not pinned down to earth by discretion; and Gustave 
Doré (with Vierge the greatest of all the illustrators of Don Quizote), who 
adapted himself so intimately to the Spanish scene and can be accurate 
and exquisite in details of Nature and art even when the expression of 
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the faces is French rather than Spanish, has allowed his fantasies to run 
away with his discretion in too many instances; in a ratio, according to 
Sefior Romera-Navarro, of eight to thirty-nine (page 37). Doré’s Don 
Quixote has a splendid and very Spanish dignity but is bereft of humour. 
He is “humorous” as the duke in As you like it, but he never smiles: we feel 
that it is magnificent but ce n’est pas Don Quichotte. The very fact that 
Don Quixote can be all things to all men makes a wholly satisfactory 
picture of him (as of Sancho and of Rocinante) out of the question, just 
as an adequate picture of Christ by a human painter is inconceivable. 
Holman Hunt’s The Light of the World is not more different from the 
Christ of Velazquez than are the various portraits of the Ingenious 
Knight, even various portraits by the same artist. On this and that 
page Doré presents him as different as his portrait of the bedridden 
Knight (Plate 31) differs from Dalf’s portrait of the Knight on his death- 
bed (page 584). 

As to Sancho, himself not wholly representative of the Spanish peas- 
ant, he comes off worse than any in the whole history of illustration. Of 
most of his imaginary portraits we feel inclined to say with the squire 
himself: “Odsnigs [another unwarranted and unwanted perigrinity], 
Odsnigs, quoth Sancho, I had rather get out of his way.” All the more 
welcome is Doré’s illustration to which Sefior Romera-Navarro refers with 
just praise on several occasions, the illustration (plate 32) which shows 
Sancho embracing his ass. For here is a peasant (at least the head of a 
peasant) such as Sancho might well have been and such as one has known 
in the Peninsula today, combining in his expression cunning and devotion, 
stupidity and intelligence, doubt and resolution, melancholy and humour. 
Before next centenary one may hope that a great artist will provide an 
equally satisfactory portrait of the Ingenious Knight himself, although 
this will require an even subtler skill. 

Ausrey F. G. Be. 

Victoria, B. C. 


Tentative Dictionary of Medieval Spanish. Compiled by R. S. Boggs, 
Lloyd Kasten, Hayward Keniston, H. B. Richardson. Chapel Gill, 
North Carolina, U.8.A., 1946; 2 vols., con numeracién corrida, xxiii 
+ 536 pags. 

Corresponde la iniciativa y direccién al Prof. Boggs, de la Universidad 

de North Carolina. Fué constituido el cuerpo de colaboradores en 1936, 

y han figurado en él, ademas de los sefiores mencionados en la portada, 

que mantuvieron su colaboracién hasta el fin, los catedrdticos R. H. 

Willis, de la Universidad Princeton, y L. Poston, de Knox College. 

Tentative Dictionary . . . se llama, o ensayo nada mds de un diccionario 

del espafiol medieval, en cuanto no es ni puede ser definitivo por la rela- 

tiva escasez de buenos glosarios de autores o libros particulares de aquella 

Edad, y mero ensayo también por su {ndole parcial, pues sélo esté inte- 
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grado por cinco glosarios, los de Menéndez Pidal (Cantar de Mio Cid), 
Marden (Libro de Apolonio), Thomas (Berceo), Seibert (Conde Lucanor) 
y Richardson (Libro de buen amor). 

De los cinco glosarios recogidos, magistral y Gnico en excelencia, todos 
lo sabemos, es el del Cid—en cuya edicién, gramdtica y vocabulario 
tenemos la produccién mds cabal y perfecta, para mf, de toda la erudicién 
en nuestro siglo—, y el glosario mds imperfecto es el de Apolonio. Y asf, 
bastantes voces y definiciones de éste van acompafiadas de interrogaciones 
de duda y vacilacién en el Tentative Dictionary. Por ello, no debiendo 
dar extensién desusada a la presente resefia, voy a limitarme a las entradas 
sélo del A polonio en el Tentative Dictionary. La numeracién corresponde, 
claro esté, a las estrofas de aquel poema. Se me permitird omitir las 
expresiones habituales de cortesfa o modestia, no diciendo me parece a mi, 
segiin yo creo, en mi opinién, porque con tantos casos de interpretacién 
rechazados seria cosa cansada para el lector ir escuchando todo el camino 
la misma cantinela. Y procedamos por orden alfabético, el mds claro y 
apropiado en el caso presente. 

A (283d) = con, falta en el Dict. por haberse entendido mal este 
pasaje: a pesar de todos no es aqui ‘contra la voluntad de todos,’ que seria 
un contrasentido a cuanto precede en el texto (desde la copla 273), sino 
evidentemente ‘con el pesar de todos.’—acoitar(se) puede tener la acep- 
cién de ‘afligir(se), apurar(se)’ en otros pasajes, pero no ciertamente en 
274c, y asf el Dict. traslada malamente la interpretacién de Marden 
(“‘acuytat uos ayna, poned fin a los llantos’’); el sentido evidente es ‘apre- 
surdos, acelerdos’, como en 263b (y no el de ‘afligir,’ que le dan aquf 
Marden y el Dict.) y en 386a.—aconsejar no es ‘dar consejo’ en 619b, 
como entiende el Dict., mal guiado por Marden, sino ‘instruir’ o tal vez 
‘encomendar a un Consejo de gobierno.’—al (278b) = ‘en el’ (lugar) es 
ejemplo que falta en el Dict.—ante (267a) = ‘antes’, caso que también 
falta.—aparada (58a), sin fundamento alguno entenderlo por ‘preparada’; 
hay que suponer una errata en el texto, aparada por apareiada.—aun 
quando (344c) = ‘puesto que,’ de mayor exactitud que el ‘visto que’ 
de Marden y Dict. 

Batido (307b) = ‘blando,’ falta este ejemplo en el Dict., y no por 
culpa ahora de Marden, que sf lo registra.—belmez (107a) se remite a 
velmez, y cuando el lector va alld se encuentra con velmez V. belmez, 
sin aclarar ni aqui ni allf que se trata de una metdtesis de melbeg (arab. 
‘vestido’), con la acepcién de ‘amparo, piedad.’ 

Cabdalero (360b), bien incluido como adjetivo sustantivado (vn 
recio cabdalero) a pesar de la opinién de Marden (II, 56), porque si bien 
raro en tal funcién, en ella lo est4é aqui efectivamente.—caro (21lc) = 
‘amado,’ caso que falta en § 2.—carrera (406d, 481b): decfase en aquellos 
siglos andar o buscar carrera, entrar o meterse en carrera, fazer carrera, ser 
0 toller de carrera, locuciones todas que no llevan artfculo, y asf la de 
nuestro texto, meterlo en la carrera, con él, es muy probablemente elfptica, 
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‘meterlo en la buena carrera,’ 0 como dirfamos hoy, ‘ponerlo en buen 
camino’; la interpretacién de Marden, ‘poner una cosa en camino de 
arreglarse’ (II, 85), recogida en el Dict., es manifiestamente errénea, pues 
aquel lo no se refiere a cosa, asunto o negocio que se calla, sino a la persona 
de Antindgora.—casa (288c): bien hizo el Dict. en no incluir este ejemplo, 
porque es segura errata en el texto por cosa, i.e., ‘persona,’ como en 167d, 
y Cid 2353, Bmi 92, ete.—como (260d), adv. modal, ‘de modo que,’ caso 
no registrado en el Dict.—contra (173d) = ‘hacia,’ falta en § 1. 

Del palo (146a): paréceme que Marden no acierta con ‘de plano,’ 
ni el Dict. con ‘raqueta’; lo mds probabie es que asf se designara una 
manera de golpear la pelota para que rebote en linea recta, y no curva.— 
delexar (359d) = ‘dejar,’ acaso no hubiera holgado consignar que es 
leonesismo.—desuyar (310b) = ‘descuajar,’ omitida en el Dict.—dezir 
(304a) = ‘manifestar,’ falta este ejemplo en el Dict., aunque hizo bien 
en rechazar la interpretacién excesiva, arbitraria, de Marden (‘‘dizes me 
grant amor, me das un gran gusto con lo que tii dices’). 

Enredado (206c) = ‘sujeto,’ omitido en el Dict. por no haberlo en- 
tendido ni registrado Marden.—entender en (6c), bien corrige el Dict. el 
‘enamorarse con’ de Marden con ‘enamorarse de’; otro caso (179b) falta 
en el Dict.—esquivo (308c), ‘atributo del que omite algo,’ explica el Dict. 
refiriéndose a este caso particular, sin la precisién que emplea en otras 
glosas y que ahora requiere la frase, porque non hazerse esquivo significa 
aqui ‘no ahorrarse pena.’—estar (345a) = ‘ser,’ es ejemplo que falta en 
el Dict.—estorgido (152d), tampoco registrado, aunque lo trae Marden, 
pero con la acepcién de ‘librado, salvado’; creo que se trata de una errata 
yn el poema, estorcido por estordido, ‘aturdido, azorado,’ como en Bmi 
178 y Lba 767a: bien entendieron todos donde era estordido, ‘. . . en qué 
(7.e., con qué, por qué) estaba aturdido.’—estudiar (lb), siguiendo a 
Marden, se interpreta por ‘esforzarse, empefiarse,’ cuando su natural y 
manifiesto sentido es aquf ‘poner estudio en’ (estudiar querria / conponer 
hun romance).' 


1 Entre otras desdichas, tiene la edici6n de Marden una perversa puntuacién; 
este pasaje, v. gr., como tantos otros del poema, no hace sentido alguno por mal 
puntuado, y lo tendria cabal con la puntuacién que sigue: 

En el nombre de Dios e de Santa Maria, 
si ellos me guiassen estudiar querria 
conponer hun romange de nueua maestria, 
del buen rey Apolonio e de su cortesia 

(el rey Apolonio, de Tiro natural, 
que por las auenturas visco grant tenporal), 
cémmo perdié la fija e la muger capdal, 
cémmo las cobro amas, ca les fué muy leyal. 

Como la buena puntuacién corresponde a una clara inteligencia del texto, y la 
mala a una incomprensién, vaya una muestra de ésta. Dice el Apolonio: “trayen 
me como a bestia ssienpre por los mercados;/ de peyores de mi, faziendo sus 
mandados” (538ced), y comenta Marden: “The verse [538d] is obscure” (II, 62), 
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Facienda (95a), ejemplo que falta en su acepcién de ‘hechos’ (facgienda 
granada, ‘hechos notables’), como en Berceo S.D. 133.—famario (646d), 
habfa supuesto Marden que era posible errata por sumario, aunque agre- 
gando curiosamente que ignoraba el significado que aqu{ pudiera tener la 
voz misma que proponfa; el Dict. registra fa(r)mario con las acepciones 
de ‘engafio, falsfa, maldad, interés’ acompafiadas del signo de interroga- 
cién, y en mi opinién acierta sé6lo con la ultima acepcién, ‘interés,’ que es 
la que le dié Lanchetas; para las otras no sé yo que exista justificacién 
alguna; famario si puede relacionarse con el lat. fames, que en uno de sus 
significados vale tanto como ‘codicia, interés.’—fuerte (258d) = ‘sinies- 
tro,’ ejemplo que falta en el Dict. 

Garcones (403e) = ‘mozos disolutos,’ es caso que también falta.— 
gasanyado (363d) = ‘placer,’ voz rechazada en el Diet. siguiendo a Mar- 
den, porque le parece una errata por gasaiado (II, 120), pero paréceme a 
mi que ésta no es mds ni menos que gasajado, con j corta, y aquélla mera 
variante ortograéfica aragonesa representada la n palatal con ny o nny: 
gasanyado, gasafiado, como companyera, compafiera; duenya, duefia; 
enganyar, engafiar; ensenyado, ensefiado; facanya, facafia; manyana, 
mafiana; sanyudazo, safiudo; senyall, sefial; senyor, sefior, todos en nues- 
tro texto.—gota (150d), ‘parte pequefia de un lfquido’ (Tentative Dict.), 
y est bien, pero aqui en sentido figurado, tanto como si dijese el texto 
mota; Marden entendié que se alimpiaua los oios de la gota significa que 
‘dejaba de llorar,’ pero lo que parece mas bien significar es que se frotaba 
los ojos para ver bien, i.e., que se esforzaba por ver o jugar lo mejor 
posible.—guarido (88a), equivocados Marden y el Dict., sea dicho con 
respeto, al entenderlo por ‘satisfecho,’ pues no significa aquf sino ‘prote- 
gido, salvado,’ como en el Cid 3681. 

Louiere (77b), ttivolo Marden por error de copia, pero no lo es, sino 
que esté con habitual contraccién, ya que el copista no emplea jamds la 
separaci6n y el signo, y con cabal sentido por l’ouiere, y asf debia haber 
entrado en aver. 

Liegar (87d), deberfa figurar con la acepcién de ‘allegar’ en § 2, al lado 
de ‘juntar, reunir,’ por su mayor correspondencia morfolégica y semaén- 
tica: llegar < allegar, como numerosos casos mas de aféresis en el texto, 


y tan oscuro lo considera que se extiende en siete lineas de explicacién para con- 
cluir que “the probable meaning seems to be . . .” lo que cualquier lector en- 
tiende sin vacilacién a la primera lectura. 

Y como ambas, la buena puntuacién y la clara inteligencia del texto, de- 
penden a menudo de la agudeza en resolver las dificultades, véase también un 
ejemplo de ésta. Dicen unos versos: “Quando daqui saldremos jqué vestido 
leuaremos, / si non, el conuiuio de Dios, de aquell en que creyemos?” (655cd), y 
glosa Marden: “The verse [655d] is unintelligible in its present form. Possibly 
the original may have read: Si vamos al conuiuio’’ (II, 65), pero jno basta, se 
preguntaré cualquiera, con suponer al en lugar de el, que pudo ser facil error de 
copia? 
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cuitar < acuitar; nemiga < enemiga; segurar < asegurar; treverse < atre- 
verse; vezar < avezar, etc. 

Marina (252c) = ‘mar,’ caso que falta en el Dict.—medio (291a) = 
‘mitad,’ también falta.—meter (396d): meter la ha cambio, ‘alquilarla’ 
(o ‘logarla,’ como se decfa en el siglo XIII) serfa bastante mds exacto y 
decir m&s propio, tratdéndose de una persona, que ‘darla en arrenda- 
miento.’—ministerio (295c): lamentable la omisién de este caso, tan 
lamentable como la suposicién de Marden de que fuese un error por 
misterio; no lo es, porque ministerio esté bien en su acepcidn de ‘servicio, 
tarea,’ como en 283a y 375c.—mirarse (218c) no significa aqui ‘catar la 
opinién [ajena],’ que es, ademds, explicar una voz clarisima con otra 
arcaica, sino ‘depender de’ o tal vez ‘confiar en.’ 

Natural (178b) = ‘humano’ (hun son natural), falta en el Dict.; cfr. 
179cd, donde los finos tonos de la vihuela semeiauan que era palabras 
afirmadas (confirmadas, i.e., verdaderas palabras). 

Odicgepcon (300d): yerra el Dict., siguiendo a Marden, al suponerla 
errata por concepcion; aquella voz es, sf, desconocida (tal vez signifique 
‘palpitaciones del corazén,’ y el entendié que precede ‘percibié’), pero 
ésta, concepcion, no tiene encaje posible. 

Paraula (398a) = ‘palabra, oferta,’ puro aragonesismo, omitido en el 
Dict.—partida (183a) = ‘parte,’ falta igualmente.—pasar (312a), esté en 
su sentido corriente, y no en el de ‘purgar,’ que le da el Dict. siguiendo a 
Marden; éste ultimo no entendié el texto aqui—ni allf, ni all4, frecuen- 
temente—, y asf declara: “‘As a possible emendation to this mutilated 
verse we might read: Quando vido el metge que la podrie sanar’’ (II, 54); 
el verso no esté mutilado, sino cabal y perfecto, como toda la estrofa; la 
clave del error de Marden esté en no haber entendido que el /o del texto 
(Quando vido su ora que lo podrie pasar) es anunciativo del nombre que 
viene dos versos después, olyo.—pasar (354c), desechada por el Dict., 
justamente, la acepcién de ‘imitar’ que, sin fundamento conocido, le da 
Marden; pero el Dict. ha debido, ademas, incluir aquella voz en el grupo 
de traspasar, quebrantar, pues tal es su evidente significado.—pensar de 
(322a) = ‘cuidar de’ entendemos, y no el ‘disponerse a, empezar a’ que 
trae el Dict.—pero que (187d) = ‘aunque,’ caso que falta en el Dict.— 
plegar (91a) deberfa estar registrado en su acepcién de ‘juntar, convocar.’ 
(Cfr. lo que dejamas dicho en Llegar. )—poner (91c), no registrado tampoco 
este caso en su acepcién de ‘establecer.’—por (328b) no es aquf del lat. pro 
precisamente, sino apocdépe del cast. pora (< por a), y significa ‘para.’— 
prestar (112a), dejado fuera este ejemplo en su significado de ‘ayudar,’ 0 
mds exactamente, ‘prestar ayuda,’ pues se trata de una elipsis, muy re- 
petida en Berceo.—primeras (396c), no registra el Dict., ni Marden, la 
locucién de las primeras, ‘inmediatamente’ (luego, de las primeras, ‘al 
punto, sin dilacién’), bastante menos frecuente que de la primera 0 de 
primero, pero no insdélita, ya que se encuentra también en otros textos, 
como Bdu 12.—prometer (547c): no conozco ningtin texto antiguo que 
traiga tal palabra con otro significado que el de hacer promesa u ofreci- 
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miento; el de ‘promover,’ que le da Marden y recoge el Dict., no tiene 
fundamento, que yo sepa; podria haberse dicho mds plausiblemente que 
prometida aqui es error de copia por promovida. 

Quebranto (9a), ni es exactamente el ‘desaliento’ de Marden, ni ‘la 
accién de violencia, esp. profanacién de mujer’ del Dict., sino bien sen- 
cillamente ‘quebranto de corazén, afliccién,’ como en Bmi 604 y Lba 
944a.—querer (301b) = ‘estar a punto de,’ ejemplo omitido en el Dict. 

Rayos (268b) = ‘dolores de parto’ seria mds propia definicién que 
‘penas en parto.’—raz6n (229a) = ‘discurso, razonamiento,’ no recogido 
este caso en el Dict., y afortunadamente, porque lo sugerido por Marden 
era ‘conferencia, platica.’ 

Saber (235c), por fortuna también no pasé al Dict., porque la rencura 
sabida del texto es ciertamente error del copista antiguo o del colector 
moderno por rencura sobida.—sen (156d): non sen trevia, aragonesismo 
puro, debiera haberlo registrado el Dict. bajo ende, ya que se trata de una 
forma proclitica del pron. reflexivo se y apocope del adv. pronominal 
ende, lo mismo que habfa registrado mende.—senyall (202c): mucha 
buena senyall en este pasaje sdlo puede significar, en mi opinién, ‘mucha 
distincién,’ pues una de las acepciones de senyalado en nuestro texto 
(124d, 570c) es ‘distinguido.’.—si (173b, 245b, 252a) = ‘asi,’ faltando 
estos casos en el grupo de protestaciones y juramentos.—sol (284a): sol 
escalentado significa en este pasaje algo mds licido y preciso que ‘sol 
calentado,’ y quiere decir manifiestamente ‘siendo ya entrado el dfa.’ 

Tener (89a), dejé el Dict. de incluirlo en el grupo de ‘mantener’ por 
descuido de Marden en registrarlo.—tener (337d), paréceme que esta en 
su sentido corriente, y no en el de ‘considerar’ que, mal guiado por Mar- 
den, le da el Dict.—término (113a), transcribiendo a Marden, el Dict. 
repite el error de éste; echar a término no es aqui ‘poner fin al echar,’ sino 
‘echar a parte,’ i.e., a alguna parte.—traspassar (226c), tampoco aquf 
aceptamos ‘causar pena,’ sino ‘infringir,’ como en Berceo Mil. 711. 

Verdad (351d), ejemplo omitido por fortuna en el Dict., porque para el 
sentido légico y para la plenitud del metro—ni de uno ni de otro se dié 
cuenta Marden—es indispensable el articulo, esta era [la] verdat.—viento 
(286a): a sabor de el viento, ‘para gozar del viento,’ habia interpretado 
Marden erréneamente; crey6é el Dict. mejorar la frase con ‘para gozar de 
|s.v. sabor| {la} corriente de aire’:|s.v. viento], olvidando que en campo 
abierto no habla la gente de corrientes de aire; la interpretacién propia 
ser4 ‘gozando del fresco.’ 


M. Romera-NAVARRO 
University of Texas 





Glosario hispdnico de numismdtica. Por Felipe Mateu y Llopis. Con- 
sejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, Seccién de Estudios 
Medievales de Barcelona. Barcelona, 1946: xix + 229 pages. 

Like heraldry, falconry, and navigation, numismatics has a nomen- 
clature all its own, the intricacy of which the uninitiated may not always 
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fully appreciate. For such highly specialized fields it has long been 
customary to have separate dictionaries prepared by competent workers. 
Attempts along these lines were repeatedly made in Spain and Portugal 
throughout the eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries (by Tomds 
Andrés de Gusseme, Gregorio Maydns, Fr. Liciniano Séez, Alois Heiss, 
and José de Amaral B. de Toro), but lately no works remotely comparable 
in professional standards to Schrétter’s Wérterbuch der Miinzkunde and 
Martinori’s La moneta: vocabolario generale have been available for the 
Iberian Peninsula. 

Sr. Mateu y Llopis, who is a trained archivist, paleographer, and 
numismatist, has devoted several years of research (from 1934 till 1936, 
and then again from 1943) to the compilation of a comprehensive diction- 
ary, intended to include, under one cover, material from all Peninsular 
Romance dialects, both medieval and modern; to these must be added the 
language of Hispano-Latin texts. The chief purpose of the book, he 
states in the preface, is not to explain the relatively clear-cut terminology 
used in contemporary scientific treatises, but rather to assemble the 
frequently confused ancient and regional names of coins and to identify 
them with all possible accuracy. The ultimate goal of such an inquiry is 
to help bridge the gap between archeological and documentary evidence. 

The outward appearance of the glossary is satisfactory in most 
respects; the twenty-six plates at the back of the book are a valuable 
addition. The printing has been supervised with an acceptable measure 
of care, so far as the Spanish text and illustrations from Spanish sources 
are concerned (with the sole exception of the frequently omitted accent- 
mark). Passages in foreign languages have not been reproduced with 
nearly the same exactitude. The substitution, throughout the entire 
glossary, of @ for @ in Portuguese words is an inexcusable typographical 
blunder. References to designations of extrapeninsular coins are oc- 
casionally even more lacking in accuracy; it takes a considerable knowl- 
edge of Russian to guess that tchetperlak (p. 201) stands for chetvertak. 

No formal bibliography has been appended to the book, but careful 
indications in the body of the text give a fairly clear idea of the sources 
on which the author has drawn. The general impression is that Catalan 
and Valencian material has been tapped more conscientiously than 
Castilian and especially than Portuguese material. Moreover, historical 
texts (including chronicles, memoirs, inventories, collections of charters) 
have been exploited systematically, while there are only haphazard 
references to older literary texts, which alone could have yielded adequate 
information on affective values attaching in popular parlance to the 
names of given coins. Unfortunately, no benefit seems to have accrued 
to the author from consultation of the files of the Etymological Diction- 
ary or of the collection of Renaissance dictionaries in the possession of the 
Instituto A. de Nebrija; only Covarrubias’ Tesoro is cited on several 
occasions. Nor has recent linguistic research been taken into account, 
except M. L. Wagner’s study of the argot of Barcelona. 
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Only a specialist in numismatics could fittingly pass on the merits of 
Sr. Mateu y Llopis’ study as a reference book; your reviewer emphati- 
cally disclaims any competence in that field. Instead, he would like to 
draw the attention of philologists and historians of language to some 
types of material, not easily found elsewhere, which can be extracted 
from the dictionary under review; it is not inappropriate to speak of 
extracting, because most of this material, though carefully classified, has 
not been conveniently arranged for the use of linguists. 

Take, for instance, the nomina gentilicia, on which numerous scattered 
notes (by J. Leite de Vasconcelos, G. Sachs, and others), but no truly 
exhaustive monographs have yet been written. Coins frequently derive 
their names from their countries or cities of origin. The student of word 
formation will find a number of data in this book on derivatives involving 
suffixes like -és, -ano, -ino. Gratifyingly abundant is the collection of 
examples of Hispano-Arabic formations in -¢ (a termination known from 
carmesi, aceituni, guadalmect, vacari, nebli, cequi),' ranging from the 
ninth and tenth centuries to the period after the expulsion of the Moors.? 

Several variant forms of the standard ending -i are documented by 
Mateu y Llopis. The counterpart of well-known Ptg. ceitil < sebté < 
Sebta, ‘“‘Ceuta’’ is (obsolete) Sp. ceptil. Almoravidiles, identified in a 
Latin text of the year 1142, is paralleled by Ptg. maravidil. Comparable 
to these formations are OSp. alheilil* and the Western dialect form 
[xa-6a-'ril],* beside OSp. jabalin and jabalina. 

The termination -in has a wider range and a greater variety of sources. 
Examples include Ptg. cotrim and maravidim, Sp. dinarin, Nav. demi 
marroquin, cf. also dobla marroqui(n), Sp. lopi beside lopin (see s. v. 
morabetino).* Traceable to different and distinctly more recent, namely 

1See V. Garcia de Diego, Elementos de gramdtica histérica castellana, Burgos, 
1914, p. 199. 

* Here is, for the convenience of fellow workers, a list of these (for the most 
part, documented) formations, extracted from two hundred odd pages: affonsi 
(anfusi, alfonst); alcarovi (s. v. mancuso); almanzurrt (almanzori, s. v.mancuso) ; 
almegdi ; amiri (s. v. dobla; cf. amori s. v. mancuso) ; cepti (ceuli, s. v. mancuso) ; 
caraft; fatimi (s. v. moneda) ; fernandi (s. vv. dobla, dupla); hafst (s. v. moneda) ; 
hamudi (s. v. moneda); hasani (s. v. duro); hazimi (s. v. sélido); huzeini (s. v. 
sdlido) ; jafari (s. v. mancuso) ; kagimt (kasmt, kazimt, etc.) ; lopt; mahomatt (s. v. 
sdlido) ; malequi (melqut); marroqut (s. v. dobla); mazmodi; merini (s. v. dobla) ; 
nazari (s. v. moneda); rasidi (s. v. moneda); saadi (s. v. mizcal); secovini (s. v. 
mizcal), zamort (s. v. dobla). Especially interesting, of course, are hybrid forma- 


tions like alfonst, fernandi, exhibiting a distribution of radical and suffix different 
from albr-icias. 


3 See A. Steiger, Contribucién a la fonética del hispano-drabe, Madrid, 1932, p. 
232. 

‘F. Kriger, “‘Mezcla de dialectos,””’ Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal, Madrid, 
1925, II, 127, 137. 

5 J. Alemany Bolufer, T’ratado de la formacién de palabras en la lengua castellana, 
Madrid, 1920, p. 70, quotes also bocaci(n), carmesi(n), romi(n). Notice also, as 
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Dutch and English sources, are chelin < shilling, escalin < skelling, 
ferlin < ferthing, farthing; these have been preceded in Old Aragonese 
by sterlines < sterlings (beside sterli, esterlino, esterlina). Albertin(o), 
absorbed through Flanders, and carlin, introduced in Naples and Sicily 
by the Anjou dynasty, may ultimately reflect Fr.-in. It. zecchino, itself 
of Arabic ancestry, spread to Spain presumably from the emporium of 
Venice and was incorporated either as cequéi or as cequin; yet Terlingen 
does not include this word in his list of Spanish formations in -in per- 
petuating It. -ino, which comprises carlin, cuatrin, florin, and tarin.® 
Occasionally, Sp. -in appears to be an adaptation of Cat. -t, cf. genovi(n), 
conceivably also florentin (Nebrija, Covarrubias), “florin’”; Catalonia, 
we are thus reminded, was the intermediary between Spain and Italy in 
the late Middle Ages. Distinctly Eastern is also ducado juanin (Val- 
encia, 1477); ef. Cat. ducat johani beside ducat genovi. Spontaneous 
creations, testifying to the vitality of the suffix -in in designations of 
coins, are Ptg. espadim, in use under Afonso the Fifth (1438-1481); 
Sp. real segorbin (attested in 1521); treintin, which circulated in Barcelona 
under Philip the Fourth; cincuentin, coined in Segovia from Philip the 
Third down to Charles the Second; and ochentin, introduced as late as 
the nineteenth century. Fundamentally, it seems safe to label -in as a 
blend of Hispano-Arabic -¢ and Hispano-Latin -ino; once the termination 
was established, it could easily be put to use in absorbing words of 
related meaning from the neighboring languages. 

If that much is granted, new light can be shed, again with bits of 
evidence gathered by Mateu y Llopis, on the relation between -ano and 
-ino in Hispanic toponymy. Spitzer’s explanation of the contrast be- 
tween sevill-ano and granad-ino as due largely to the character of the stem 
vowel (RFE, XIII, 375), without sufficient regard for the varying histor- 
ical conditions under which the two cities were wrested from the Moors, 
has met with the approval of E. Gamillscheg,’ while the reviewer, on 


results of the sporadic vacillation here discussed, Sp. borcegui < Flem. brosekin; 
maniqui < Dutch mannekin; berbequi < Germ. Wielboorken; musequi < Fr. 
musequin. In the case of words borrowed from French or through the medium of 
French, it should be remembered that -in had already been reduced to f-,-€. On 
baldaqui ~ baldaquin ~ baldaquino, see Dicc. Hist., I1, 45a; on gelemi ~ celemin, 
see ibid., II, 948; albafit, the predecessor of albafiil, occurs in the Cancionero de 
Baena, No. 79; the vacillation between robi and robin is discussed by D. Alonso 
in his edition of Gil Vicente, Tragicomedia de Don Duardos, p. 236. The Leonese 
forms jabalin “jabalf” and zagoril “zahori’’ are listed by P. Sanchez Sevilla, 
RFE, XVI, 142, 151. 

* J. H. Terlingen, Los italianismos en espaftol desde la formacién del idioma hasta 
principios del siglo XVII, Amsterdam, 1943, pp. 288~292. 

7™“Zur Frage der Auswahl bei der suffixalen Ableitung,” Dietrich Behrens 
Festschrift, Jena and Leipzig, 1929, p. 70; reproduced in Ausgewdhlte Aufsdize, 
Jena and Leipzig, 1937. Gamillscheg extends this explanation to the distribution 
of the suffixes -ado and -ido in designations of sounds and noises (tbid., p. 71), 
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a previous occasion (Language, XXI, 119), preferred to interpret -ino, 
prevalent in southernmost Spain and in Northern Africa, as a Hispano- 
Latin formative, superimposed, in the wake of the reconquista, on an 
Arabic suffix of similar appearance in territory densely populated by the 
Moors. To argelino, tunecino, granadino, and tangerino, there can now be 
added, from Mateu y Llopis’ word-list, the interesting derivative mala- 
quinus, malechino, from Mdlaka, ‘““Mdlaga,”’ beside malequt, melqut; the lat- 
ter and indubitably older variants are reminiscent of marroqut and tunect. 
The present day form malaguefio, with a suffix traceable to Lat. -ineu (see 
AJPh., LXV, 372-381),’ has overlaid the original strata of derivatives 
in -¢ and -ino, thus hindering reconstruction of the state of affairs at the 
time of the occupation of this zone by the Spanish. 

Sr. Mateu y Llopis’ collection bids fair to clarify yet another neglected 
point of Spanish word-formation, namely the ancestry of the suffix -én 
found in names of coins centén, doblén, docén (15th century), novén (13th 
century), seisén (13th century), cf. Ptg. vintém; other sources mention 
ochosén, trecén, and veintén, omitted in the book under review.* The 
same suffix appears in the terminology of lumber industry; characteristic 
formations include docén, catorcén, veinticuatrén, cuarentén, cincuentén. 
It has long been customary to regard -én as an apocopated form of -eno, 
although the conditions known to have occasioned apocope in Ibero- 
Romance are singularly absent in this case."° Now the Latin suffix 
-énus does occur in Catalan ordinal numerals (cinqué, sisé, seté, vuité, 
nove, desé, onzé, etc. beside quint, sext, séptim, octau, décim)," as it did in 
Old Spanish (quatreno, cinqueno),'* where, let us further concede, occa- 
sional apocope before a following substantive is on record.* Neverthe- 


taking as starting points for -ido sonitu > sonido and *ladrado > ladrido (through 
dissimilation of vowels). This interpretation is purely conjectural. The actual 
leader words in the spread of -ido are discussed in Language, XXII, 309-310. 

* To the authors who have recently supported Meyer-Liibke’s derivation of 
-efio from -ignu must be added G. Rohlfs and A. Kuhn, whereas L. Spitzer has 
adhered to the theory advocated by the reviewer. More material on -efio will be 
found in the forthcoming essay on the etymology of cencefio, in Studies in Philology. 

* Yet other lacunae have been noticed. Thus, to the form baiocco there should 
have been added the variants bayoc(c)o and bayoque, registered by Terlingen. 
Centén is documented from Pérez Galdés, Picén, and Pardo Bazd&n in the Dicc. 
Hist., 11. 975. 


1°On apocope in Spanish, see E. Gorra, Lingua e letteratura spagnuola delle 
origini, Milan, 1898, pp. 41-42; A. Zauner, Altspanisches Elementarbuch, 2nd 
ed., Heidelberg, 1921, pp. 24-26; P. Férster, Spanische Sprachlehre, Berlin, 1880, 
pp. 62-64; R. Menéndez Pidal, Manual, 6th ed., pp. 81-82; and the other historical 


uJ. Huber, Katalanische Grammatik, Heidelberg, 1929, p. 132. 

1 Menéndez Pidal, Manual, pp. 246-247. 

4 F, Hanssen, Spanische Grammatik auf historischer Grundlage, Halle a. §., 
1910, pp. 193-194. 
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less, there seems to be no semantic bridge between -en(o) < -énu, ex- 
pressive of a sequence or fraction, and -én in the terminology of numisma- 
tics and lumber industry, indicative of asum. The Academy Dictionary 
defines docén as ‘“‘madero de doce medias varas” (not as the twelfth part 
of any unit of measurement), while dinero novén, coined under Sancho 
the Fourth, was, according to Mateu Llopis, tantamount to ‘“‘nueve 
dineros.” If so, the theory that the suffix under study is due to the 
apocope of -eno had better be discarded in favor of a more convincing 
explanation. It is an established fact that -engo is a rare termination in 
Standard Castilian,‘ while -enco is moderately common in Aragonese" 
and -enc is currently used in Catalan in derivatives whose Castilian 
equivalents end in -efio, -izo, and the like.'® Moreover, - enc is plentifully 
represented in Old Provengal, where it serves to substantivate adjectives, 
as in albenc, “white cloth,” doblenc, “kind of bread,” or else precisely 
designates coins, as in aigonenc, arnaudenc, caorcenc, guilhalmenc, otonenc, 
quintinenc, raimondenc (out of these seven formations, caorcenc and quin- 
tinenc have the greatest evidential significance, being based on numerals 
rather than on the names of sovereigns); '’ by contrast, the suffix -énus 
has persisted only vestigially in Occitanian."* These facts suggest that 
-enc was simplified to -én, in accordance with the varying phonemic 
structures, in words borrowed by speakers of Old Spanish from the 
Catalan-Provengal lexicon; the native representatives of Germanic -inco, 
-anco were -engo, -engue, and the like, more copious in dialects than in the 
literary idiom.’® Of course, at a later date -én < -enc was subject to 
occasional confusion with -eno; witness Arag. trenteno, ‘‘potro de dos a tres 
afios” (A. Kuhn, RLiR, XI, 205), which is best analyzed as an outgrowth 
of *trentenc, to judge by related formations like mestenco, mostrenco. 
Incidentally, Mateu y Lliopis’ own Catalan material includes Mall. 


4 W. Meyer-Liibke, Das Katalanische, Heidelberg, 1925, p. 96, refers to for- 
mations like abadengo, abolengo, realengo. 

% Menéndez Pidal, Manual, p. 234, quotes agrienco, salobrenco, friolenco; 
frajenco, frechenco, mitadenco, mayenco, estraidenco, and yet others are listed by G. 
Rohlfs, “Zur Kenntnis der Pyrenienmundarten,” RLiR, VII, 145; on the use of 
the same suffix to designate young animals, see A. Kuhn, “Der hocharagonesische 
Dialekt,” RLAR, XI, 213-214. 

16 Huber, op. cit., p. 213, quotes agostenc, estivenc, marbrenc, marfilenc, mun- 
tanyenc, pedrenc, sorrenc, Madrilenc, Reusenc, blavenc, negrenc, primerenc, rogenc. 

17 See E. L. Adams, Word Formation in Provencal, New York, 1913, pp. 179- 
180. 

18 It appears only in collective numerals of the type dotzena, carantena, known 
also from French usage. 

1* The reviewer has not yet had the opportunity to consult the important 
monograph of J. U. Hubschmied, ““Romanisch -inco, -anco,” Mélanges Duraffour, 
pp. 211-270, of which he knows through the reviews by A. Dauzat, Le Francais 
Moderne, VIII, 285-286, and by A. Duraffour himself in Vor Romanica, VI, 310- 
312. Hubschmied traces these suffixes to Germanic, not to Ligurian, and identi- 
fies the variant with the voiced velar as belonging to a more archaic stratum. 
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regales doblencs; Cat. doblenc; Arag. moneda doblenca (doblenga, duplenca) ; 
the connection with Sp. doblén is obvious.”* 

The author has done the linguistically interested reader a marked 
favor by listing all extant variants of the formations under study; true, 
he has not shown sufficient consistency in distinguishing between genu- 
ine variants and mere scribal errors or obvious misprints.2" Especially 
Arabic formations were bound to be assimilated imperfectly and, to boot, 
through a wide variety of channels; owing to their isolation in the new 
environment, they were also easily exposed to subsequent distortions. 
The collections of variant forms of such Arabisms are, in some cases, 
distinctly richer in this book than in hitherto available sources of infor- 
mation; notice, for instance, the two series: 

a) macemutino, macomutina, macomudina, macemutina, magmodi, 
masmodina, mascordin, mascordina, magmodina, mahozmedin, maimodina, 
maimondine, marmotinus, marmutina, marmudina, maxrmudina, maymo- 
dino, mazmodina, mazmudina, mezmodina, mozmodi, mozmodina,mozmodio, 
muzmedina; 

b) mencal, mercal, metal, metcal, metecal, metgal, methacal, metical, 
mettal, mitcal, mitgal, mitical, mitigal, mizcal. 

Important processes such as syncope of the intertonic vowel, labial- 
ization of the pretonic vowel, sonorization of the intertonic surd, insertion 
of an epenthetic nasal can be studied in detail on the basis of such col- 
lections. Equally copious data have been assembled for the congeners of 
maravedi. From the viewpoint of the linguistic worker, needing the 
material for more than casual reference, it is regrettable that the variants 
should have been recorded as separate entries scattered throughout the 
book in alphabetical order; it would have been relatively easy to list them 
under one main entry (as in V. R. B. Oelschliger’s pre-Alphonsine word 
list), the logical choice for which should have been the standard form of 
the word in Modern Spanish. 

There is no need to insist on the usefulness of this book for the 
literary historian, the textual critic, the editor, and the translator of 
older writings; they will gladly resort to it whenever an opportunity 
should present itself and will, perhaps, be most amply rewarded when 
trying to identify a special class of such widely used (and hence, slightly 
ambiguous) designations of coins as blanca, dobla, escudo, florin, peso, 
and sueldo. 


University of California 


* The sources of the termination -én in Spanish have been repeatedly discussed 
by the reviewer; see Language, XIX, 256-258, and XXII, 296-297; the essay 
“The Romance Word Family of Latin ambdgé,’’ to appear in Word; and the forth- 
coming monograph “Hispanic algu(i)en and Related Pronouns,” accepted for 
publication in the Univ. Calif. Publ. in Ling. 

*. Thus, s. v. bugancia one finds the remark : “probable lectura errénea,’”’ which, 
however, is missing s. v. morabocinus, indubitably a misrepresentation of mora- 
botinus, “‘maravedi.’”’ Similarly, meteal should have been characterized as poorly. 
deciphered metcal. 


Yakov MALKIEL 
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El teatro en Valladolid. Siglo XIX. By Narciso Alonso Cortés. Im- 
prenta Castellana, Valladolid, 1947: 357 pages. 


This volume is a sequel to El teatro en Valladolid, Madrid, 1923. The 
two volumes offer a carefully executed chronicle of the development of 
the theatre in Valladolid from its beginning through the nineteenth cen- 
tury, arranged in chronological order, detail by detail. Few lacunae can 
be noted. Not only is this the story of the local theatre; it serves as a 
supplement to the history of the national theatre in Madrid since much of 
what is included tells of attitudes, events, and conditions which were a 
reflection of what prevailed in the capital. Sr. Alonso Cortés’ method of 
quoting from his sources—current periodicals, the archives of the city— 
makes his documentary findings authoritative. He presents first the 
period to 1861, when the city had only one theatre, then decade by decade 
the events relating to the newer theatres: Lope de Vega, Calderén de la 
Barca, Comedia, Zorrilla, and various less important centers, followed 
by an alphabetical index to actors and actresses, an index to the few 
illustrations, and a table of contents. The title means what it says— 
history of the theatre, rather than of the drama presented in Valladolid, 
though much of that, too, can be gleaned by a page-by-page examination 
of the text. 

We are offered complete lists of actors playing in each production, 
with changes of manager or of members of the cast noted with great care, 
thus making it possible to trace the career of individuals. (There is 
justifiable pride in the vallisoletanos as they developed their talent and 
returned to their native city for successive engagements.) In the few 
seasons for which the author gives the daily door receipts with the titles 
of plays presented, it is obvious how greatly the attendance fluctuated. 
The income of these forms of diversion did not, however, interest Sr. 
Alonso Cortés as much as other details. What concerned him most were 
the great actors, the great dramatists, composers, singers, the changing 
taste of the theatre public, the decorum of the actors and audience, the 
types of programs. 

To the vast store of information relating to Zorrilla which Sr. Alonso 
Cortés has already published he adds new findings in this volume. Al- 
though Zorrilla’s Hil caballo del Rey Don Sancho on January 9, 1844 was 
severely criticized by the Correo de Valladolid, in general he received the 
highest acclaim throughout his lifetime; one of the most important 
theatres bore his name, his Don Juan Tenorio was produced annually, 
often from early November until the last of December; each new work 
from his pen, his public appearances, his visits to the city, all were re- 
gularly reported in the columns of the press. In addition, there is a 
wealth of data pertaining to the other major and minor dramatists of 
the period: Hartzenbusch, Echegaray, Gémez de Avellaneda, Nifiez de 
Arce, Bretén de los Herreros, Garcia Gutiérrez, the Quintero brothers, 
Galdés, and many others. Here, too, is the record of the relationship 
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between the press and the theatre: harsh comments, glowing praise; con- 
flicting reports of rival dailies; the growth from theatre supplements in the 
daily papers to whole theatre magazines such as the Revista de los teatros. 
When a new theatre was to be built the vissitudes of the sponsors, a de- 
scription of the building, the inauguration ceremonies with a list of the 
distinguished guests, even the poems read on the occasion are quoted. 
Remembering efforts to locate the site of one old theatre in Madrid, the 
author obligingly includes identifying landmarks. 

The theatrical troupes from Madrid offered the same series of plays 
in Valladolid as the king himself saw in the capital, the same operas, 
zarzuelas, concerts, acrobats, automatons; the same styles prevailed in 
the offerings. By citing titles not included in Sociedad de Autores 
Espafioles. Catdlogo General (1913), and supplying the dramatists’ 
names, the author facilitates identification of many plays. Music, which 
plays such an important part on the Spanish stage, receives an appro- 
priate amount of space. The género chico became established in the 
Teatro de Zorrilla, continually won high praise from contemporary 
critics. In 1884, so great was its popularity, that three companies were 
presenting it in Valladolid. 

The lacunae most sadly noted are the illustrations and descriptions 
of stage settings. In the comparatively few instances in which they are 
mentioned only the briefest comments are included. It is very possible 
that this is due to the lack of such material in the sources from which Sr. 
Alonso Cortés is quoting. Students of drama would wish for an index 
to the plays, pages which would have increased the size of the volume, yet, 
even if the repertories were included in the form chosen by Cotarelo for 
his Isidoro Mdiquez y el teatro de su tiempo, they would have added 
greatly to the usefulness of this monograph. By choosing to present the 
data as nearly as possible in its original form Sr. Alonso Cortés has done 
a great service, and we should not make too strong a plea for changes. 
For further investigations by this same scholar all lovers of the theatre 
and drama of Spain will look forward with keen desire. 

Apa M. Cor 

Wellesley College 


The Spanish Drama Collection in the Oberlin College Library. A Sup- 
plementary Volume Containing Reference Lists. By Paul Patrick 
Rogers. Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, 1946: i + 160 pages. 

The first volume of Professor Rogers’ catalogue of the Oberlin College 
collection of Spanish drama was published in 1940. It contains an author 
index of 7530 items, with full and complete bibliographical description, 
cross references and pertinent information regarding rare and unusual 
editions. A review of that publication (Hisp. Rev., 1942, X, 177-178) 
indicated that the catalogue would be of exceptional value to students of 
Spanish drama—a real contribution in the field of Spanish bibliography. 
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The review uncovered only one major deficiency—". . . failure to in- 
clude an alphabetical list of titles detracts from this contribution since it 
is necessary to look through the entire catalogue when seeking the author 
of a play published anonymously.” This supplementary volume supplies 
that lack. It is (a) a catalogue of anonymous plays (pp. 7-12); (b) a 
title list (pp. 13-110); (c) a list of composers (pp. 111-141); (d) a list of 
printers (pp. 142-152); and (e) a list of theaters (pp. 153-157). 

The list of anonymous plays (items 7531-7644) consists of titles of 
114 plays which had not been included in the first volume, and, as in 
the earlier volume, complete bibliographical information is given for each 
play. The title list is made up of an alphabetical catalogue of all the 
titles of plays appearing in the author index of the first volume. The 
author’s name follows the title which is followed by the serial number 
for quick reference. It is this section that makes the original publication 
a more useful and reliable aid to students of Spanish drama. The list of 
composers (with serial numbers for reference to the main author entry) 
will be of especial interest to those scholars who are studying the drama 
of Spain in all its multiple phases. We are too wont to give all the credit 
to the author and not his due to the composer—and many of the pieces 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries had musical scores, some 
quite simple, others very elaborate. The last two lists are (a) of printers 
whose publications are represented in the Oberlin collection and (b) a list 
of theaters, Spanish-American as well as Spanish. These may be, as the 
foreword hopes ‘‘. . . of value to students of Spanish culture in its various 
phases ... ,” but it is doubtful if they add anything to the main 
purpose of the catalogue. 

In short, the two volumes when consulted together will be of con- 
siderable aid to those scholars who are looking for a rare edition of a play 
or who wish other pertinent bibliographical information. The Supple- 
ment is singularly free of typographical errors—it was printed in Mexico— 
but it has in no manner been treated kindly by the manufacturer. The 
type, especially in the title list, is crowded and the sewing is weak. Con- 
sequently the volume is not likely to wear well under the regular use it 
will receive from many scholars. Item 7544 is out of order; it should 
precede item 7543. 

Professor Rogers is to be congratulated for his pioneering in such an 
important undertaking. There are a number of fine collections of 
Spanish drama in the United States, but that of Oberlin College is the 
first to have its published catalogue. Other colleges and universities, 
notably the University of Pennsylvania, Dartmouth College, Louisiana 
State University, and the University of North Carolina should follow 
the Oberlin lead. 

Sreruine A. STOUDEMIRE 

University of North Carolina 














BRIEFER MENTION 


Entertainments in the Little Theatres of Madrid, 1759-1819. By Ada M. 
Coe. Hispanic Institute in the United States, New York, 1947: 
144 pages + map. 

From the works of various authors, Pellicer, Mesonero Romanos, 
Cotarelo, Rennert, Kany and others, we have up to now been able to 
gather information about matters pertaining to the chief theatres of 
Madrid: the Principe, the Cruz and the Cafios del Peral. Miss Coe had 
previously added greatly to our knowledge of the plays in vogue from the 
later seventeenth century onward with her Catdlogo bibliogrdfico y critico 
de las comedias anunciadas en los periédicos en Madrid desde 1661 hasta 
1819, Baltimore, 1935. This present study marks the first attempt to 
show, from notices in the Madrid Diario, what was going on in the smaller 
places of entertainment, away from the three coliseos. It is true that 
many plays were shown in these neighborhood playhouses, including 
numerous comedias de magia (which by no means disappeared after 1819), 
as well as the usual sainetes, tonadillas, dances, etc. Miss Coe lists them 
alphabetically in Appendix A (pages 105-123) and chronologically in 
Appendix B (pages 124-133). But many other performances were 
merely spectacles which had little or nothing to do with dramatic litera- 
ture, mainly nothing. There were magic lanterns, peep-shows (without 
naughty connotations), scientific marvels of one sort and another, freak- 
shows, fireworks, puppet-shows, cockfights, Nativity scenes, shadow- 
pictures (sombras chinescas), “academies” and more. The term academia 
was, rather startlingly, extended to apply even to a dog-and-monkey 
show. In fine, these amusements were not a whit less sophisticated than 
those prevalent in America (and elsewhere) in the same period. 

In addition to the valuable notes (pages 81-104), Miss Coe gives us 
a most useful list of the 119 neighborhood places of amusement, with 
street addresses, and a map of Madrid showing their location, which 
proves that they were by no means confined to the barrios bajos. The 
bibliography contains 59 items. 

Miss Coe has really enriched our knowledge of Madrid for the period 
she covers. It would be highly desirable to have works of equal thor- 
oughness and competence devoted to other Spanish cities. 
NicHotson B. ADAMS 


Three Hispanic Word Studies: Latin macula in Ibero-Romance; Old 
Portuguese trigar; Hispanic lo(u)gano. By Yakov Malkiel. (Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Linguistics, Volume 1, No. 7.) 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1947: pp. 227-296. 

In the three essays which make up this monograph Professor Malkiel 
presents not only the results of his careful and thorough investigations of 
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several problems in Hispanic word studies, but also an illustration of 
various approaches to etymological research. 

The longest of these essays deals with the word family of Latin macula; 
here the author relies chiefly upon Hispanic dialectal material. The 
main branches of this family (macula, magu(l)a, ma(n)cha, mangla, 
mangra, mandra, malla, maja) are identified and a record is made of the 
meanings of the words found within each branch throughout the Iberian 
Peninsula and in Latin America as well. 

A study of historical records forms the basis of the essay on Old 
Portuguese trigar. Since the time of Diez, various etymologists had held 
the opinion that Old Portuguese trigar was derived from Gothic threihan, 
while Old Provengal trigar was connected with Latin tricdri. By studying 
the meanings of both forms in medieval documents, Professor Malkiel 
comes to the conclusion that Latin tricdri is the base of both the Old 
Portuguese and Old Provengal trigar. 

To support his theory that lo(u)¢ano is probably derived from Gothic 
flautjan, the author makes a classification of the various meanings of 
lo(u)¢ano and its congeners in medieval literature. Phonological evidence 
which backs up this derivation is also introduced. 

A valuable feature of this study is the section entitled Documentation 
from Medieval Sources, in which Professor Malkiel presents examples of 
the trigar and lo(u)¢ano families in context. The monograph contains 
an index of formations cited in the text and notes and an index of 
authors cited in the notes. A formal bibliography is not included since 
the author’s earlier study on the suffixes -antia and -entia provides a list 
of the ancient texts examined. 


K. 8S. Roserts 


El Alba (Madrid, 1838-1839). Por José Simén Diaz. (Coleccién de 
Indices de Publicaciones Periédicas, III.) Consejo Superior de In- 
vestigaciones Cientfficas, Madrid, 1946: xxi + 41 + 10 pages. 

This is the third in the series of Indices prepared under the direction 

of Joaquin de Entrambasaguas. The plan of the Consejo to publish a 

series of Indexes to Periodicals is an admirable, and a gigantic one, when 

we consider the wealth of material contained in the three large collections 
in Madrid: Hemeroteca, Biblioteca Nacional, and Palacio Nacional. 

The files of this particular ‘‘periédico de Literatura y Artes’’ are located 

in the Biblioteca Nacional. (Also, it might be added, they are to be 

found in the noteworthy collection assembled by Professor Milton A. 

Buchanan in Toronto: “El Alba. 1838-1839. 1-9’; see “A Catalogue 

of Spanish periodicals in Toronto,” University of Toronto Studies, No. 

13.) Like many of the other magazines of the period, Hl Alba lasted 

only a brief time (December 2, 1838—February 7, 1839); then it was ab- 

sorbed by El Panorama. In the introduction to the Index Sr. Simén Dfaz 
ably summerizes the contents: ‘Su interés primordial y casi exclusivo es 
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puramente literario. Junto a poesias no reeditadas, poco conocidas o con 
variantes notables, de Eusebio Asquerino, Rodriguez Rubi, Campoamor 
y Velarde, novelas, cuentos y articulos de costumbres como El Café el 
Principe, de Gonzélez Bravo, pueden verse algunos histéricos y doctri- 
nales: el estudio acerca de la evolucién del arte dramdtico que inicié 
Campoamor y dié lugar a una extensa refutacién de un lector; las con- 
sideraciones de Hartzenbusch sobre la tragedia espafiola, y de Alonso 
sobre la literatura del siglo XIX, ete., . . . y noticias alusivas a escritores 
famosos.” Of distinct literary importance are the poems and, for 
students of drama, the comments which the editors (Eusebio Asquerino 
and Agustin de Alfaro) express concerning Bretén de los Herreros’ El 
équé dirdn? y elgqué se me da a mé?; likewise their extravagant praise of 
Moratin, and the inclusion of Ventura de la Vega’s La segunda dama 
duende, a translation and adaptation of Scribe’s Le Domino noir (El 
démine negro). We shall eagerly await the appearance of more indexes, 
especially those which contain an even richer store of pertinent material 
for students of these periods. 

Apa M. Cor 








